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Preface 


This study is based upon the author's doctoral dissertation, which 
was completed at the University of Illinois in 1958. With few ex¬ 
ceptions progress made in the libraries under consideration since 
that date has not been considered, and where exception has been 
made, it has been clearly noted. For more complete bibliography 
and citation of sources the reader is referred to the original work. 

Many individuals gave material and moral support to the au¬ 
thor in the completion of this study, and to all of them he wishes to 
express sincere appreciation. A special note of gratitude must go 
to Dr. Robert B. Downs whose sage counsel, kindly prodding, and 
frequent words of encouragement helped to keep the project moving. 

The author cannot express adequately his appreciation for the 
vast amount of help given him by the directors of the libraries in¬ 
cluded in this study. Through correspondence and the completion 
of formidable questionnaires they provided the major portion of 
the data employed in the writing of this monograph. Included in 
this group are Miss Thelma Brackett, Miss Kathleen Campbell, 
Clyde H. Cantrell, Miss Evelyn Fritz, Robert A. Houze, Seymour 
Robb, Raynard C. Swank, Stanley L. West, W. P. Kellam, Stephen 
A. McCarthy, Robert A. Miller, Alfred Rawlinson, and Victor A. 
Schaefer, The author spent two days at each of the libraries rep¬ 
resented by the last five persons named in the above list and was 
accorded gracious hospitality, for which he is indeed grateful. 
During these visits various staff members, too numerous to men¬ 
tion ty imme, gave generously of their time as necessary data 
were collected. Their help is gratefully acknowledged. 
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Sincere thanks are due Mrs. Mary B. Snaith and Susan Erick¬ 
son for transcribing the author’s sometimes illegible scrawl into 
neat typescript. 

Finally, it should be said that without the patience and self- 
sacrifice of the members of the author’s immediate family this 
study would not have been completed. 
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Chapter I 


Introduction 


For the purpose of this study a university library survey will be 
defined as a scientific collection and analysis of data pertaining to 
the operation of a particular library, with a view toward the im¬ 
provement of those operations and the establishment of a plan for 
growth within the limits of the aims and objectives of the library 
and the university. 

EARLY STIMULI 

One of the early stimuli in the university and college library 
survey movement was the survey made of the land-grant colleges 
by the U.S. Office of Education during the period 1927-30.^ Ac¬ 
cording to the Bureau of Education, the survey was to be a study 
of the accomplishments, the present status, and the future objec¬ 
tives of the land-grant type of education, and not a collection of 
surveys of individual institutions,’’^ Part Vni of this two-volume 
work was devoted to libraries and followed much the same pattern 
of the modern imiversity library survey, except that it was con¬ 
ducted on a collective, rather than on an individual, basis. 

During this period, too, the library survey was given impetus 
\yy the increased interest in research in librarianship, which is 
evidenced by the studies of Works, Rosenlof, Brown, the American 


^U,S. Office of Education, Survey of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities 
(“Bulletin,” No. 9 [2v,; Washington, D.C.: Govt. Print. Off., 1930]). 

^Ibid., I: viii. 
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Library Association, Hilton, Hester, Shaw, Waples, and Randall, 
all referred to by Louis R. Wilson in his address at the third gen¬ 
eral session of the New Haven Conference? The interest of foun¬ 
dations in libraries and the establishment of the Graduate Library 
School at the University of Chicago resulted in the accumulation of 
a vast storehouse of data useful in the library survey and created 
a climate in which the survey could thrive. 

As interest in the survey idea grew in the early thirties, the 
American Library Association began receiving requests for sur¬ 
veys. Finally, in March, 1936, the Association annoimced in the 
ALA Bulletin that it would co-operate in making official American 
Library Association surveys: 

In response to requests, the president and secretary of 
the American Library Association are authorized to cooper¬ 
ate in making official A.L.A. surveys under the following con¬ 
ditions: 

The invitation or request must come from an official body 
such as the governor, state legislature, mayor, city coxmcil, 
or library board. 

If the survey is to be in a special field which is definitely 
within the scope of an A.L.A. committee or board, the chair¬ 
man of such committee or board shall serve with the president 
or secretary, thus forming a committee of three which will 
make decisions as to whether the survey shall be made, how, 
and \jy whom. All costs of the survey must be met out of funds 
provided by, or for, the state, city, county, or institution to be 
surveyed, not out of the A.L.A. budget. 

The president and secretary (with the chairman of a com¬ 
mittee or board when appropriate) must have authority to se¬ 
lect or approve the person or persons making the survey. 

The agency requesting the survey must give assurance 
that the findings of the surveyors will be made public without 
deletion of any recommendations or criticisms unless it is 
agreed in advance that the survey is not to be made public.^ 

At the same time that the American Library Associ¬ 

ation announced its plan for library surveys a report of the College 
Library Advisory Board proposed a plan for aiding the cause of 
college library surveys. E proposed '‘(1) to set up procedures for 
surveying college libraries,, (2) to provide expert assistance for 


®Lcmis R- Wilson, “Hie Emergence of the College Library,” ALA Bulletin, 
25: 43^-45 (September, 1931). 

^“Plan for A.L.A. &irveys,” ALA Bulletin, 30: 191 (March, 1936). 
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such surveys, and (3) to encourage colleges to utilize the above 
procedures and assistance.^® Chairman B. Lamar Johnson re¬ 
ported in March, 1938, that the American Library Association had 
approved the proposal at the previous Midwinter conference and 
had granted modest financial assistance” to get it started.® 

Out of this came plans for a self-survey manual for college 
libraries which was to be written by Peyton Hurt. The College Li¬ 
brary Advisory Board went out of existence with the 1940 Ameri¬ 
can Library Association reorganization, and the project was 
turned over to the Association of College and Reference Libraries. 
In October, 1941, the Editorial Committee and Department of Pub¬ 
lishing and Cooperative Services reported that “because of cir¬ 
cumstances beyond his [Hurt’s] control, the project is temporarily 
at a standstill,”^ and in October, 1942, the Committee reported the 
survey manual “definitely at a standstill due to the untimely death 
of Peyton Hxirt, its author.”® 

THE PRESENT-DAY COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARY SURVEY 

Although the first attempt to produce a survey manual for col¬ 
lege libraries proved abortive, the survey idea was firmly estab¬ 
lished among the librarians in institutions of higher education. In 
1937 Blanche McCrum reported excellent results from a survey of 
the library of Washington and Lee University.® She considered 
this a self-survey, but she did employ an outside expert for two 
days to inspect the library and make recommendations. The first 
university library survey by a team of outside experts as we know 
it today, according to Library Literature^^ was made in 1938 at 
the University of Georgia, which was followed within two years by 
the surveys of libraries of Indiana University, the University of 
Mississippi, and the University of Florida. During the next twelve 
years fifteen surveys by outside experts were conducted in college 
and university libraries, exclusive of unpublished surveys which 
failed to be cited in indexes to survey literature. 


®"Report of the College Library Advisory Board,” ALA Bulletin, 30: 371 
(May, 1936). 

® Byron Lamar Johnson, “C.L.A.B. Begins Survey Project,” ALA Bulletin 
32: 198 (March, 1938). 

^"Report of the Editorial Committee and Department of Publishing and Co¬ 
operative Services,” ALA Bulletin, 35: 586 (October 15, 1941). 

® "Report of the Editorial Committee and Department of Publishing and Co¬ 
operative Services,” ALA Bulletin, 36: 718 (October 15, 1942). 

® Blanche Prichard McCrum, "College Library Makes Its Own Survey 
Plan,” ALA Bulletin, 31.: 947-52 (December, 1937). 

Library Literature, 1940-1942 (New York: Wilson, 1943), p.309. 
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Conditions leading up to a survey vary with different librar 
ies, but generally conditions have deteriorated to the point where 
it is thought that an outsider's objective evaluation and recommen¬ 
dations would be salutary. At Indiana University the library was 
found to be inadequate to meet the requirements for the establish¬ 
ment of an accredited library school, so the President immedi¬ 
ately requested a survey fcy the American Library Association. 
Faculty members at Notre Dame who went to other universities to 
complete higher degrees found library service and facilities so 
much better than those provided their own university that they 
complained vocally when they returned and were instrumental in 
instigating a survey. 

At the Texas A. & M. College the survey was the outgrowth of 
the combined efforts of the library staff, the faculty, and the col¬ 
lege administration. In the foreword to the survey report it states: 

... In recent years this concern has been manifested in 
larger library budgets, in a detailed analysis of library facili¬ 
ties and services prepared in 1942 by the Texas A. & M. Col¬ 
lege Chaj^er of the American Association of University Pro¬ 
fessors, in a ten-year plan for the development of the library 
proposed by Librarian Thomas F. Mayo in 1944, and in a re¬ 
statement of this plan by Librarian Paul S. Ballance in 1947.^^ 

It was Mr. Ballance who recommended to the college adminis¬ 
tration that a full-scale survey be authorized. 

At Cornell University and the University of South Carolina 
new librarians requested surveys almost immediately after as¬ 
suming their positions in order to achieve objective support for 
projected plans for development of their libraries. 

One frequently hears that a librarian risks his position when 
he requests a survey. This may be pure speculation only, for the 
evidence uncovered in this study does not indicate that this is true. 
In the twelve instittitions studied three librarians were at retire¬ 
ment age or very close to it at the time of the survey; three had 
been in their positions for from five to twelve years and are still 
in them; three were quite new to their positions and are still em¬ 
ployed in them; two were interim appointments; and one, to the re¬ 
gret of the administration, resigned after the survey for a better 
position. These data do not prove that a librarian will not lose his 
position following a survey, but they make the generalization on 
the other side of the argument seem unwarranted. 

“Robert W. Orr and William H. Carlson, Report of a Survey of the Library 
of the Texas A, and M. College, October, 1949 to February, 1950 (College Sta¬ 
tion, Texas: Texas A. & M. College, 1950), p.iii. 
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The major purposes of general university library surveys 
vary only slightly from survey to survey. In the twelve surveys 
studied thirty purposes were cited in the forewords of ten of the 
reports. They can be summarized in the following eight, and 
even among these some overlapping will be noted: 

1. To make a careful and comprehensive study of the entire 
library situation 

2. To submit recommendations for a long-range plan of de¬ 
velopment 

3. To set the library in the perspective of the history of the 
university, state, and region 

4. To discover ways and means of enabling the library to 
improve its organization and administration 

5. To indicate means by which the library resources of the 
university may be effectively related to and integrated 
with the libraries of the state, the region, the nation 

6. To discover the limitations which are at present retarding 
the effective operation of the library 

7. To contribute to an increased understanding of the library’s 
needs, problems, and role both on the campus and through¬ 
out the state 

8. To determine the present effectiveness of the library in 
playing its proper role in support of stated objectives of 
the university 

Tauber sums it up when he says succinctly: 

Very simply stated the major purposes of a library sur¬ 
vey are to describe and evaluate. Whether it is a general li¬ 
brary situation, a departmental matter, or a specific problem 
area, the goal is to gather all the facts concerning it and to 
suggest steps for overcoming any shortcomings which are 
found. 

The procedure for a university library survey is fairly uni¬ 
form, varying occasionally only in matters of small detail. 

^^The reports of the Cornell and New Hampshire surveys do not list pur¬ 
poses specifically, but they show clearly that their purposes were similar to 
those of other surveys. 

Maurice F. Tauber, “Management Improvements in Libraries: Surveys by 
Librarians,” College and Research Libraries, 15: 189 (April, 1954). 
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Tauber^^ has described the methodology so well in his statement of 
the procedure used in the survey of Virginia Polytechnic Institute's 
library that repetition is unnecessary here. 

The pattern of the survey has varied hardly at all since the 
survey of the University of Georgia Library in 1938. The surveys 
generally encompass the eight essentials of a university library 
program set down by Wilson and Tauber: 

1. Resources for instruction, research, and extension 

2. Competence of library staff 

3. Organization of materials for use 

4. Adequacy of space and equipment 

5. Integration of the library with administrative and educa¬ 

tional policies 

6. Integration of the library with community, state, regional, 

national, and international library resources 

7. Adequacy of library support 

8. Policy or plan of library government 

Most surveys follow an outline, with few adaptations and ex¬ 
ceptions, such as that used in the Cornell University survey which 
is listed below: 

1. Recommendations 

2. History and Background 

3. Government of the Library 

4. Financial Administration 

5. General Organization and Administration 

6. Technical Services 

7. Readers’ Services and Use 

8. Personnel 

9u Resource for Stody aM Research 

19. Building and Equipn^t 

11. Brt^ration and Cooperation 

This uniformity is sometimes the subject of criticism, as 
Wilson points oi:i: 


p. 193-04. 

R. WUscm and Maurice F. Tauber, The University Library- The 
Organization, Admimstratum, and lotion of Academic Libraries (2nd ed • 
New York: Columbia Dniv. Fr., 1956), p 19-25. 
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... The criticism could also be made that the surveys are 
very much alike in form and scope, that they are elementary, 
that when one is read there is little need to read the others.^® 
Such criticism is easy to make but is wide of the mark. They 
have been somewhat alike because they represent prescrip¬ 
tions for libraries, for different libraries, however, and they 
are directed at specific as well as general ends. They are 
elementary because they have been intended for administra¬ 
tive officers and faculty members who are not experts in li¬ 
brary administration but whose sympathetic understanding and 
cooperation are essential to the carrying out of an effective, 
significant library program. 

Goldhor^® considers some surveys unscientific and is critical 
of comparisons with past performance and with other libraries, 
but his major criticism is with the employment of the so-called 
“expert” from the outside. He concedes that the use of the outside 
expert’s advice for particular technical problems is justifiable, 
but he feels that the general library survey is better handled by 
the librarian and his staff than by the outsider. 

Whatever the validity of these criticisms, the general college 
and university library survey has reached a stage in its develop¬ 
ment when its results ought to be scrutinized and evaluated. The 
survey as a technique has achieved stature and is generally ac¬ 
cepted as an instrument of evaluation. 


Wilson had previously referred to the criticism that surveys did not bring 
results. 

Louis R. Wilson, “The University Library Survey: Its Results,” College 
and Research Libraries, S: 375 (July, 1947). 

^®Herbert Goldhor, “Critique of the Library Survey,” Illinois Libraries, 

32: 609^-12 (November, 1950). 



Chapter II 


The Problem: Scope, Limitations, and Review 
of Literature 


The survey as a means of measuring the effectiveness of the or¬ 
ganization and operation of a college and university library has 
become a generally accepted practice in the library profession 
during the past twenty years. Twenty-five full-fledged general 
surveys by outside experts are cited in Library Literature as 
having been conducted in college and imiversity libraries during 
the period 1938-59. If unreported surveys were added to this list, 
the number would undoubtedly be increased considerably. Louis R. 
Wilson, for example, in addition to his cited surveys, surveyed the 
libraries of Union Theological Seminary, in Richmond, Virginia; 
Davidson College; Guilford College; Columbia Seminary in De¬ 
catur, Georgia; and the Vanderbilt-Peabody-Scarrit Group.^ 

It is difficult to determine the exact cost of a survey, for even 
if one has the budget figures for the survey, the hidden costs in 
terms of those intangibles resulting from the stresses and strains 
of the survey are hard to measure. In this regard Seymour Robb 
says in a discussion of the survey of his library: 

... I know of no other ordeal which can at the same time 
do so much potential good and be so nerve-wracking. 

Sixteen hours a day seems to have become the absolute 
minimum for arranging conferences, compiling statistics, 


^Maurice F. Taaber, “The Contributions of Louis Round Wilson to Librari- 
anship,^ Wilson Library Bulletin, 31; 321 (December, 1956). 
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running down obscure references, and explaining routines or 

the lack of them.^ 

In terms of actual monetary costs Wilson stated in 1953 that 
the early surveys cost less than $3000, and that the later ones 
probably did not exceed in any case $4000 or $4500.® It is safe to 
say that rising costs during the past eight years would increase 
the latter figure, all of which points up the fact that the general li¬ 
brary survey is a fairly expensive budget item that warrants scru¬ 
tiny. 

THE LITERATURE 

An examination of library survey literature reveals no evi¬ 
dence of serious research having been done on the subject of re¬ 
sults of surveys. There are articles such as those by Goldhor^ 
and McDiarmid, ® which incidentally make observations regarding 
the results of surveys, and in at least two cases® librarians of 
surveyed institutions have pointed to generally good results that 
have come from surveys of their libraries. 

Tauber made more of an attempt to ascertain the results of 
library surveys in preparation of his paper, ^Surveys by Librar¬ 
ians,^^ but even for this paper he did not profess to make a seri¬ 
ous study of library surveys.® 

The only article cited in Library Literature which can be con¬ 
sidered a study of the results of library surveys was written by 
Louis R. Wilson.® This article discusses the broad general re¬ 
sults that come from surveys and cites a few specific results 
which came from some individual limited surveys. The study is in 
no sense a definitive one, and in a letter to the writer Wilson ex¬ 
pressed the belief that a serious study should be made.^° 


^Seymour Robb, “Librarian Looks at His Survey,” Library Journal, 74: 
1712-13 (November 15, 1949). 

^Letter from Louis R. Wilson to Walfred Erickson, October 7, 1953. 

'^Herbert Goldhor, “Critique of the Library Survey,” Illinois Libraries, 
32: 609-12 (November, 1950). 

^Errett W. McDiarmid, “Recent Library Surveys and Their Implications 
for Minnesota,” Minnesota Libraries, 15: 117-20 (December, 1946). 

® Charles H. Brown, “Is the Librarian a Victim or a Beneficiary of the 
Land-Grant Survey?” ALA Bulletin, 26: 434 (July, 1932); Seymour Robb, op, 
cit., p.1714. 

"^Maurice F. Tauber, “Management Improvements in Libraries: Surveys 
by Librarians,” College and Research Libraries, 15: 188-96 (April, 1954). 

® Letter from Maurice F. Tauber to Walfred Erickson, December 9, 1953. 

® Louis R. Wilson, “The University Library Survey: Its Results,” College 
and Research Libraries, 8: 368-75 (July, 1947). 

Letter from Louis R. Wilson to Walfred Erickson, October 7, 1953. 
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General results which have come from library surveys, ac¬ 
cording to Wilson, are: 

1. Opportunity is provided... to discuss the library program 
of the institution and to open all the channels of communi¬ 
cation for the transmission of ideas about the library be¬ 
tween administration, library, and faculty that surveyors 
frequently find all twt closed. 

2. The second result is education of the administration con¬ 
cerning the role of the library in teaching and research 
programs of the university. 

3. A third result sometimes takes the form of codification of 
a library policy for the university that defines the relation 
of the librarian to the administration; makes clear what 
constitutes the library resources of the university; places 
the administration of these resources under the librarian; 
sets forth the duties of the librarian; provides for a li¬ 
brary committee; and calls for the placing of the librarian 
and other qualified members of the library staff upon 
those boards or committees that enable the library not 
only to keep informed concerning the administrative and 
educational programs of the university but to assist the 
university in their formulation. 

4. A program of action is developed. 

5. ... Greater financial support has been obtained. 

6. ... The survey may result in the solution of specific prob¬ 
lems in any of the areas which keep the library from 
maintaining its service at a high level. 

7. A final by-product of the surveys is the stimulation of the 
library staff... The effect is tonic and leads to more effi¬ 
cient library service. 

Ancther important result of the library survey which fre¬ 
quently a|^[)ears in the literature is the use of the survey report as 
a reference in college and university library administration 
courses in sctKK>ls of library science. Tauber quotes Wilson in 
this regard, who says: 


... I have also had the satisfaction of seeing the analyses 
and discussions of problems considered in the surveys and the 

R. Wilson, op. cit., p.372-73. 
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recommendations made by me embodied in the permanent lit¬ 
erature of college and imiveSrsity administration in particular 
and of librarianship in general 

Considering, then, the cost involved in carrying out a survey 
and the almost complete lack in the literature of objective evi¬ 
dence to support or disprove the efficacy of the library survey, it 
would seem that the time has come for the library survey to be 
sxirveyed. 

HYPOTHESIS AND ASSUMPTIONS 

The following study will be based on the hypothesis that the 
general library survey carried on by experts outside the institu¬ 
tional staffs of the libraries being surveyed is an effective-instru¬ 
ment in bringing about results conducive to the growth and de¬ 
velopment of college and university libraries. It will be assumed 
that formal professional training in a reputable library school; 
recognized good, successful library experience in general and ad¬ 
ministrative positions; and active participation in professional li¬ 
brary matters will produce the library expert. In those cases 
where results of the implementation of recommendations cannot be 
measured objectively, it will be assumed that the fact that the rec¬ 
ommendations were made ]3y library experts, and were concurred 
in and carried out by the director of libraries, will be evidence of 
progress in the growth and development of the library. 

SCOPE AND LIMITATIONS 

Both general and limited surveys can be subdivided into two 
categories: those conducted ty outside experts and those con¬ 
ducted ly the library staff under the direction of the local librar¬ 
ian, sometimes with the assistance of faculty members. The 
latter, commonly known as the self-survey, is presumably con¬ 
ducted with varying degrees of success, though the extent to which 
this kind of survey is carried on is difficult to ascertain. The re¬ 
porting is usually local, and the results in many cases fail to find 
their way into professional literature. Sometimes the survey can 
be a combination of the self-survey and the kind employing the 
outside ejqpert, such as the sxirvey of the Washington and Lee Uni¬ 
versity library mentioned earlier. 

Maurice F. Tauber, “The Contributions of Louis Round Wilson to Librari¬ 
anship,” Wilson Library Bulletin, 31: 323 (December, 1956). 

Blanche Prichard McCrum, “College Library Makes Its Own Survey 
Vlaxi” ALA BuLletin, 31: 947-52 (December, 1937). 
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This study will make no attempt to consider the relative 
merits of the survey conducted ty outside experts as compared 
with the self-survey. It will concern itself only with the results of 
general surveys conducted by outside experts. The writer has a 
high regard for the self-survey and its efficacy. Indeed, as Tauber 
points out, it is a necessary part of good library administration; 

Any effective librarian is always trying to analyze and 
evaluate his own library situation. The well-run library is 
operated on the basis of continuous study of organization, fa¬ 
cilities, services, and routines. Self-surveys, or studies of 
problems hy administration and staff, are essential to effec¬ 
tive library operation. 

There often comes a time, however, when the fresh viewpoint 
and the objective juc^ment of an outsider are necessary. Perhaps 
it is because the staff is generally incompetent to carry on a good 
survey. Or perhaps the librarian and staff are competent,^® but 
the librarian feels that the outsider’s recommendations will more 
forcefully impress the administration and thus bring better re¬ 
sults.^® Then, there is the situation where library services and 
facilities have deteriorated to such a point that the faculty and uni¬ 
versity administration are determined to look to the outside for 
recommendations for improving library service. Tauber in stat¬ 
ing his case for the employment of the outsider says: 

The outside library surveyor is sometimes called into the 
picture because detailed analysis of operations and routines 
and other parts of the enterprise has been lacking. It is fre¬ 
quently not possible for the library administrator and mem¬ 
bers of the staff, with their daily, pressing responsibilities to 
engage In systematic study of problems. This does not mean 
that the librarian is necessarily unaware of deficiencies. In 
truth, many surveys have been initiated by librarians who, 
throu^ experience and observation, have been able to single 


F. Tauber, “Management Improvements in Libraries: Surveys 
by Librarians," College and Research Libraries, 15: 189 (April, 1954). 

^®Tbe Cornell University library survey was requested by Stephen A. Mc¬ 
Carthy, himself a competent surveyor who was called upon the next year to sur¬ 
vey the University of New Hampshire library. 

^^Many of the recommendations made by Louis R. Wilson and Frank A. 
Lundy in the survey of the University of Notre Dame libraries had been made 
two years earlier William Kozumplik following his “self-survey" and were 
incorporated in his report to the administration (“Report of the Assistant Di¬ 
rector for the Year Ending June 30, 1948”). For the most part, however, re¬ 
sults were not forthcoming until after the outside surveyors’ report. 
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out the problem areas. They may have already assembled 
relevant data on the problems for the use of the surveyors. 

Despite the fact that the personnel of an organization may 
engage in self-surveys, a fresh outside point of view is some¬ 
times desired. To gain this point of view there may be in¬ 
volved exhaustive examination of operations and routines 
which will confirm conclusions which have been tentatively 
reached by the administration and staff members. But this 
confirmation may have beneficial results on the program of 
the enterprise. In many instances, it may help to impress re¬ 
alistic business men who are accustomed to efficiency experts 
and respect their findings.... 

The writer realizes that it is not possible in many cases to 
say with strong conviction that when recommendations have been 
carried out with good results, the survey was the causal factor. It 
can be fairly argued that perhaps something other than the survey 
was responsible. Perhaps a new librarian was appointed who 
would have accomplished the recommended improvements with or 
without a survey. Perhaps a new library-minded administration 
came into office with strong library interests. Or it might be said 
that increased prosperity in general would account for increased 
budgets and improvement in library service. It must be conceded, 
too, that the extent to which recommendations are carried out and 
improvements made cannot be measured objectively, as in the 
sense of a laboratory experiment, but must depend upon subjective 
judgment in many cases. 

These variables are recognized by the writer as limiting fac¬ 
tors in this study, but they do not preclude the possibility of valid 
generalization. It would seem that if the results of 775 recommen¬ 
dations made in twelve library surveys are examined lyy the writer 
and the librarians involved, the role of the survey in the achieve¬ 
ment of those results can be fairly well ascertained. 

DEFINITION OF TERMS 

The term “library survey” as it will be used in this study has 
already been defined as a scientific collection and analysis of data 
pertaining to the operation of a particular library, with a view to¬ 
ward the improvement of those operations and the establishment of 
a plan for growth within the limits of the aims and objectives of 
the library and the university. 


^'^Maurice F. Tauber, “Management Improvements in Libraries: Surveys 
by Librarians,” College and Research Libraries^ 15: iaO-91 (April, 1^54). 
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At this point the term "" outside expert” begs definition. Web¬ 
ster’s New International Dictionary defines the expert as “one who 
has special skill or knowledge in a particular subject, as a science 
or art, whether acquired by experience or stud^,” and it is this 
simple definition which will be used in this study. 

Throughout the text of this study reference will be made to 
recommendations having been carried out “completely,” “to a 
large degree,” or “to a small degree.” These are admittecHy 
broad terms, particularly the latter two, but it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to be more precise. In most cases it cannot be ascer¬ 
tained that a recommendation has been achieved to a numerical 
degree, and it is even doubtful that a five-point scale could be used 
with any degree of accuracy. 

One can say definitely in many cases that a recommendation 
was carried out completely. It can also be ascertained that at 
least a small start was made in the achievement of a recommen¬ 
dation, permitting one to say that a recommendation was accom¬ 
plished to a small degree. Between these extremes lie the many 
recommendations for which substantial achievement can be re¬ 
corded and which are said to have been achieved to a large degree. 

Equally difficiait to define are the terms “direct result,” “in¬ 
direct result,” and “no result,” which appear in the following chap¬ 
ters. The achievement of a recommendation has been considered a 
direct resulted the survey if, in the best ju^ment of the librarian, 
the recommended practice would not have been accomplished with¬ 
out the survey, at least in the foreseeable future, because of apa¬ 
thy, resistance, or a lack of imderstanding on the part of the imi- 
versity administration, library staff, and/or faculty members. 

The achievement has been considered an indirect residt when, 
m the best juc^ment of the librarian, the survey merely gave sup¬ 
port to and hastened the accomplishment of the particul ar im¬ 
provement, which would proteMy have been achieved eventually 
without the survey. 

When, in the best juefement oi the librarian, a recommended 
practice would have been achieved just as easily and in as good 
time, survey or no survey, it has been considered not a result of 
the survey. 

QUALmCAllONS OF THE SURVEYORS 

JS^ce should be given at this point to consideration of the 
qualifications of the surveyors of the libraries involved. Accord¬ 
ing to Who^s Who in Library Service^^ and Who’s Who inAmerica^^ 

^^Wko^s Who in Library Service {3rd ed.; New York.: Grolier Society, 1955). 

^^Wko^s Who in America, 1956-57 (Chicago: Marquis — Who’s Who, 1957). 
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Table 1* Education and Experience of Individual Surveyors 


Surveyor 

Academic Degree 

Years of Library 
Experience 

Total As administrator 

Institutions Surveyed 

Brauscomb, Haxvie 

B.A., M A., Ph.D. 

4 

4 

University of Georgia 

Carlson, Wiiliam H. 

A.B., NYS Certificate, 
M.A.L S. 

23 

20 

Texas A. & M. 

Coney, Donald 

A.B., M.A. 

20 

5 

Indiana University 

Downs, Robert B 

A.B., B.S., M.S., plus 

3 honorary degrees 

21 

16 

Cornell University 

Dunbar, Ralph M. 

A.B., A.M., plus 
further graduate work 

29 

12 

University of Georgia - 

Henkle, Herman 

A.B-, Cert. Calif., M.A., 
plus further graduate 
work 

12 

3 

Indiana University 

Jesse, William 

A.B., A.M., B.S. 

12 

11 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute 

Kuhlman, Frederick 

B.S., A.M., Ph.D. 

11 

11 

University of Florida 

Lyle, Guy R. 

B A-, B.S , M S. 

9 

8 

Universities of Georgia and Florida 

Lundy, Frank A. 

A B., Cert. Calif., M.A., 
plus further graduate 
work 

20 

6 

University of Notre Dame 

McCarthy, Stephen A. 

B A., M.A., Ph.D. 

16 

12 

University New Hampshire 

Orr, Robert W. 

B.S., M.S 

19 

8 

Texas A. & M. and Alabama 

Polytechnic Institute 

Purdy, G. Flint 

A B., B.S , Ph.D. 

6 

4 

Indiana University 

Swank, Raynard C. 

A.B., B.S. in L S., Ph.D. 

8 

1 

Stanford University 

Tauber, Maurice F. 

B.S., M.Ed., B.S , Ph.D. 

19 

5 

University of South Carolina, Cornell 
University, Virginia Polytecbnic 
Institute, Montana State University 

Wilson, Eugene H. 

B.A., Ph.D., B.S , M.A. 

28 

11 

Montana State University 

Wilson, Louis R. 

A B., A.M., Ph.D., plus 

3 honorary degrees 

37 

31 

Universities of Georgia, Florida, Sooth 
Carolina, and Notre Dame, Stanford 
and Cornell universities, and 

Alabama polytechnic Instit{d:e 


^Sources: Who’s Who in Library Service {3rd ed.; New York: Grolier Society, 1955) and Who’s Who tn 
America, 1956-57 (Chicago: Marquis — Who’s Who, 1957). 


the seventeen men who conducted the surveys under consideration 
held a total of fifty degrees and library certificates (see Table 1). 
Eight held the Ph.D. (four in library science and four in subject 
fields); three held less than a doctorate but more than the 6th-year 
master^s degree; six held the 6th-year master^s degree; and two 
had a total of six honorary doctorates. 

In terms of experience the seventeen surveyors collectively 
had 294 years of library experience, with an average experience of 
17.2 years. Their collective experience in library administration 
(either as assistant librarian or head librarian) 168 years, or 
an average of 9.9 years. 

More meanin^ul, perhaps, is the experience represented by 
the team in each survey. As will be seen in Table 2, the collective 
library experience for the survey teams ranged from 16 for the 
University of New Hampshire team (a single surveyor) to 79 for the 
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Table 2* Experience of Library Survey Teams 


Surveyed 

Year Number of 

Surveyed Surveyors 

Years of 
Library 
Experience 

Average 

Years of 
Administrative 
Experience 

Average 

Alafcama Polytechnic Institute 

1948/49 

2 

56 

28 0 

39 

19.5 

Cornell University 

1947/48 

3 

77 

25.7 

52 

17.3 

University of Florida 

1940 

3 

57 

19 0 

50 

16.7 

University of Georgia 

1938 

4 

79 

19.8 

55 

13.8 

Indiana University 

1940 

3 

38 

12.7 

12 

4.0 

Montana State University 

1951 

2 

47 

23.5 

16 

8.0 

University of New Hami^hire 

1949 

1 

16 

16 0 

12 

12,0 

University of Notre Dame 

1950 

2 

57 

28.5 

37 

18.5 

University of South Carolina 

1946 

2 

56 

28 0 

36 

18.0 

Stanford University 

1946/47 

2 

45 

22 5 

32 

16.0 

Texas A. & M College 

1949/50 

2 

42 

21.0 

28 

14.0 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute 

1949 

2 

31 

15.5 

16 

8.0 





Median=21.75 


Median=15.0 


"Sources: Survey reports. Who’s Who in Library Service (3rd ed.; New York: Grolier Society, 1955); Who’s 
Who in America, 1956-57 (Chicago: Marquis - Who’s Who, 1957) 


University of Georgia team (4 surveyors). The average in(iividual 
library experience of particular survey teams ranged from 12.7 
years to 28.5 years with a median of 21.75. The average individual 
administrative experience per team ranged from 4.0 years to 19.5 
years, with a median of 15.0, 

Add to this impressive record of training and experience the 
fact that all of these men had been active in publication and pro - 
fessional library activities, and it would appear that they would 
qualify incontestably as library experts as defined above. 

DESCRIPTION OF LIBRARIES INCLUDED 

Of the nineteen general college and imiversity library surveys 
cited in Library Literature through 1952, only twelve have been 
included in this study. Time has not permitted inclusion of all, but 
it would seem that the major sxirveys of the period have been in¬ 
cluded. Under consideration are Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
Cornell University, University of Florida, University of Georgia, 
Indiana University, Montana State University, University of New 
Hampshire, University of Notre Dame, University of South Caro¬ 
lina, Stanford University, Texas A. & M. College, and Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute. 

Nine of the libraries included are in institutions of imiversity 
status, and the remaining three, although bearing the name “col¬ 
lege^ or “institute,’^ are larger in terms of enrollment than some 
of the universities included and offer advanced degrees in subject 
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Table 3* Statistical Summary of Libraries Surveyed 


Library 

Enrollment 

No of Vols. 

Staff 

Books, Periodicals, 
and Binding 

Total Budget 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute 

7157 

129,153 

20| 

$ 53,177 

$120,530 

Cornell University 

10,560 

1,299,798 

125| 

115,528 

361,251 

University of Florida 

3885 

144,277 

10 

20,298 

48,768 

University of Georgia 

3497 

136,634 

13 

25,500 

40,114 

Indiana University 

6271 

392,750 

22 

66,330 

131,656 

Montana State University 

2840 

336,462 

14^ 

23,500 

84,004 

University of New Hampshire 

4706 

150,000 

16 

18,000 

67,848 

University of Notre Dame 

4900 

283,800 

45 

91,275 

257,000 

University of South Carolina 

2247 

180,153 

18^ 

10,671 

50,453 

Stanford University 

7089 

952,051 

66 

41,651 

148,892 

Texas A. & M College 

8536 

163,408 

30 

45,984 

137,865 

Virgmia Polytechnic Institute 

5301 

123,009 

33 

26,285 

77,787 


* Figures are taken from the survey reports and are those used by the 
and as a basis for recommendations. 


surveyors for comparative purposes 


fields. As will be noted in Table 3, the enrollments of the institu¬ 
tions whose libraries were surveyed ranged from 2247 to 10,560! 
The smallest library, in terms of number of volumes, had a col¬ 
lection of 123,009 volumes, while the largest had 1,299,798 vol¬ 
umes. Library staffs, exclusive of student help, varied from 10 to 
125|, and budgets for books, periodicals, and binding ranged from 
$10,671 to a high of $115,528. In terms of total library buckets the 
libraries are grouped as follows: 

Under $50,000 2 

$ 50,000 - 99,000 4 

$100,000 - 199,000 4 

$200,000 - 299,000 1 

$300,000 - 400,000 1 


METHODOLOGY 

Data for this stu(^ have been collected by examination of the 
literature, by questionnaire, and by visits to five of the libraries 
included. The literature has included the survey reports in all 
cases, a few periodical articles relative to particular surveys, 
some unpublished special reports pertaining to the surveys or the 
libraries surveyed, and, where available, the annual reports of the 
librarians. 

After an examination of the literature and a thorough study of 
the survey report a questionnaire was compiled for each library. 
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Each recommendation was placed on a separate page, followed by 
questions designed to elicit answers to the following questions: 

1. To what extent was the recommendation carried out and 
when? 

2. If an alternative solution to the problem underlyii^ the 
recommendation was achieved, what was it and when was 
it accomplished? 

3. To whatever extent the recommendation was carried out, 
was it the direct or indirect result of the survey in the 
opinion of the librarian? 

4. Did the librarian agree with the recommendation? 

Space was allowed on each page for comments, and in most cases 
the space was used for qualifying remarks which aided consider¬ 
ably in clarifying answers to specific questions, and in giving ad¬ 
ditional information to help the surveyor xmderstand better many 
of the subtle reasons for the failure of the recommendations to be 
carried out. 

It was the writer's original intention to visit each library fol¬ 
lowing examination of the completed questionnaire, but this proved 
too ambitious a plan. The wide geograj^ical distribution of the li¬ 
braries under consideration made visits to all of them difficult for 
economic reasons, so a compromise was arrived at which provided 
for visits to five of the twelve libraries. Thus the University of 
South Carolina, the University of Georgia, the University of Notre 
Dame, Indiana University, and Cornell University have been given 
closer scrutiny by actual visits by the writer to those campuses 
than have the other seven, for which the questionnaire supplied the 
major part of the data. 

Two days were spent on each of the campuses visited. The 
major jmi of the time in each case was spent with the librarian 
gpii^ over the questionnaire, discussing in greater detail the an¬ 
swers to tte questions, ot^aining suj^lementary information, and 
generally getting a better on-the-scene understanding of the sur¬ 
vey, its recommendations, and the problems involved in their im¬ 
plementation. Wherever possiMe, staff members were interviewed 
who had been on the staff at the time of the survey. 

PRESENTATION OF SURVEY RESULTS 

Rather than examining the results of each survey separately, 
a format will be used which will allow for discussion of the results 
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of aU of the surveys according to broad topics. Following the gen¬ 
eral outline used in most of the sxirveys, the following areas will 
be considered in succeeding chapters: government, organization, 
and administration; technical services; readers^ services; inte¬ 
gration of the library on the campus, in the state, in the region, 
and in the nation; building and equipment; resources; personnel; 
financial administration; and conclusions. 



Chapter Ill 


Government, Organization, and Administration 


Of the approximately 775 recommendations made in the survey re¬ 
ports, 146, or 18.8 per cent, dealt with matters concerning the 
government, organization, and administration of the libraries. 

Most of these recommendations are foimd specifically under these 
categories in the reports, but where surveys have varied in format 
and terminology the writer has used his best judgment to bring to¬ 
gether the recommendations dealing with this general area. This 
chapter will be devoted to a discussion of the results of these 146 
recommendations, 

CENTRALIZATION OF LIBRARY RESOURCES 
AND ADMINISTRATION 

At least on the basis of the number of recommendations made, 
the problems caused by decentralization were major ones for all 
the libraries surveyed. Sixty-four, or 43.8 per cent, of the 146 
recommendations having to do with government, organization, and 
administration of libraries were concerned with correcting the ills 
of decentralization. Each survey report included at least two rec¬ 
ommendations of this nature, and two (Indiana and Stanford) had 
more than ten. 

In no case did the surveyors recommend complete physical 
consolidation of all resources, but they sought means for achieving 
centralization of administration and a controlled minimum of de¬ 
centralization of resources. Tauber and Jesse generally expressed 
the attitude of aU the siirveyors in this regard when they stated: 
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The surveyors realize that there are certain advantages 
to be had through the placement of materials near the stu¬ 
dents, faculty, and research workers. Hence, they are not in 
favor of total consolidation of all resources in one central 
building, even if such an essential building soon becomes a 
reality at Blacksburg. They wish to make a clear distinction 
between working laboratory collections, which should be per¬ 
mitted, and departmental libraries, which should be highly re¬ 
stricted. The former, consisting of essential handbooks, dic¬ 
tionaries, specialized periodicals, and other specialized 
materials which do not overlap into other fields to any great 
degree, are as necessary as other laboratory materials for 
effective work. The latter, however, unless carefully con¬ 
trolled, are likely to develop into libraries with overlapping 
interests to such an extent that the majority of users are 
hampered in their efforts/ 

The problem of decentralization existed in varying degrees at 
all the institutions surveyed, but bn some campuses the problem 
had become more acute than on others. At Stanford University the 
surveyors found twenty-four departmental libraries, four staffed 
from the library budget, six staffed from departmental budgets, 
and fourteen either completely vinattended or serviced by depart¬ 
mental secretaries or student assistants. 

At Cornell University the surveyors found fourteen depart¬ 
mental libraries connected with the endowed colleges, ranging 
from units somewhat larger than office collections to large, well- 
organized libraries. Some were staffed by professional librar¬ 
ians, others by departmental secretaries. Some were financed by 
the departments, while others were supported wholly or in part by 
University Library funds. Administrative control was in the hands 
of the deans or instructional department heads. To complicate the 
administrative structure further, the state colleges on the Cornell 
campus had nineteen departmental libraries with even fewer con¬ 
nections with the University Library. 

But extremes of decentralization were not found only in the 
large libraries. Even at the Virginia Polytechnic Institute, with an 
enrollment of 5301 and a book collection of 123,009 volumes, two 
branch libraries, six departmental libraries, and fifteen labora¬ 
tory collections existed, with only the Main Library and its two 
branches under the control of the librarian. 


^Maurice F. Tauber and William H. Jesse, Report of a Survey of the Li- 
hraries of the Virginia Polytechnic Institute for the Virginia Polytechnic Insti¬ 
tute, January-May, 1949 (Blacksburg: Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 1949), p. 38. 
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In varying degrees and with the substitution of names of li¬ 
braries, the following restrained comment by Wilson and Tauber 
regarding the University of South Carolina situation could be ap¬ 
plied to ail of the surveyed libraries in this study: 

... There is clear evidence of tenuous administrative re - 
lationships between McKissick Library and the Education, 

Law, and South Caroliniana libraries. In addition, the Exten¬ 
sion Library is entirely independent of the McKissick Library, 
and the various office collections are in no way under the con¬ 
trol of the Librarian.^ 

Of the sixty-four recommendations made concerning the cen¬ 
tralization of library resoiirces and administration, thirty, or 46.9 
per cent, were carried out completely; nine, or 14.1 per cent, were 
achieved to a large degree; three, or 4.7 per cent, were achieved 
to a small degree; and twenty, or 31.2 per cent, were not carried 
out. Two (3.1 per cent) were in operation at the time of the sur¬ 
vey. Thus it can be said that thirty-nine, or 61.0 per cent, of the 
sixty-four recommendations in this category were carried out 
completely or to a large degree. 

It is interesting to note that of the forty-two recommendations 
carried out, either completely or in part, thirty-ei^t, or 90.5 per 
cent, were achieved within five years, twenty-three (54.8 per cent) 
being carried out during the first two years following the survey. 

It was difficult in many cases for the librarians of the sur¬ 
veyed institutions to say categorically that the carrying out of a 
recommendation was accomplished as a direct or indirect result of 
the survey. However, in the best judgment of these librarians, 
nineteen, or 45.2 per cent, were achieved as a direct resxilt of the 
surveys; twelve, or 28.6 per cent, were indirectly the result of the 
surveys; and one, or 2.4 per cent, was not the resxilt of the survey 
at all. In ten cases the influence of the survey was not ascertain¬ 
able. It can be said then that at least thirty-one, or 73.8 per cent, 
of the forty-two recommencMions carried out were achieved as a 
restiit the jOTrvey, eiUier directly or indirectly. 

hi fif^-hine, 92.2 per cent, instances the librarians agreed 
with the recommendations, and in five, or 7.8 per cent, cases the 
librarians disagreed. As one mi^ guess, the five recommenda¬ 
tions with which there was disagreement on the part of the librar¬ 
ian were iK>t carried out. 


* Louis R. Wilson aud Maurice F. Tauber, Report of a Survey of the Uni- 
versiiy of South Carolina Library for the University of South Carolina^ February- 
May, 1946 (Ooiuml^ Ouw. of ScMitb Carolina, 1946}, p.30. 
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Although the Revised By-Laws of Cornell University^ effective 
June 13, 1955, limit the director of the University Library to a 
general supervision of that library only, excliisive of the state col¬ 
lege libraries, McCarthy believes that complete centralization of 
administration as recommended in the survey might have been ac¬ 
complished in 1948 if the college librarians and deans had been 
willing. Under the circumstances McCarthy doul^s now that cen¬ 
tralization as recommended is possible.^ 

Failure to achieve this major recommendation for centraliza¬ 
tion of administration does not mean, however, that conditions 
were not improved. McCarthy states that, beginning immediately 
after the survey and increasing during the ensuing years, great 
strides were made toward centralizing the direction of the Cornell 
library organization. Although the director’s relationship to the 
state college librarians is only advisory, it is an improved rela¬ 
tionship. This relationship also exists with the Aeronautical, Law, 
and Medical libraries as a result of the survey. The Regional 
History Collection was fully integrated with the University Li¬ 
brary, as recommended, within one year after the survey and as a 
direct result of the survey. 

At the University of Georgia steps were taken toward central¬ 
ization within two years after the survey, and as a direct result of 
the survey. The librarian was acknowledged the general adminis¬ 
trator of all libraries in the University, including all departmental 
libraries; all books purchased from University funds for library 
p\irposes were made a part of the University Library; the For¬ 
estry Library was made a part of the College of Agriculture Li¬ 
brary; and transfers were made of the Agricultural Engineering 
Library and the Physical Education Library to the College of Ag¬ 
riculture Library. The survey was a strong factor in the abolition 
of some departmental libraries, but W. P. Kellam, director of li¬ 
braries, says that the construction of a new library Ixiilding in 
1953 did more than anything else to eliminate departmental librar¬ 
ies. 

Within one year after the survey of the Indiana University Li¬ 
brary, and as a direct result of the survey, all the libraries of the 
University were integrated into a unified system under the direc¬ 
tor of libraries. Also as a direct result of the i^urvey, the Presi¬ 
dent kept the director of libraries in touch with the building pro¬ 
gram and regarded him as the University’s planning expert when 
buildings containing a library function were contemplated. Within 


® Centralization was finally achieved an July 1, 1960, when President Deane 
W. Malott n^ed Stephen A. McCarthy director of libraries for the entire Xkd- 
versity, including those on the state campus {Library Jmtrtuzl, 85c [July, 
1960}). 
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two years, and as a direct result of the survey, the Medical Li¬ 
brary, Dental Library, and Nurses Training Library were merged, 
technical processes for all three being centralized in the Medical 
Library. 

The following improvements were indirectly the result of the 
survey and were accomplished in whole or in part within five years 
following the survey: (1) a statement of policy governing the es¬ 
tablishment and maintenance of branch libraries was formulated, 

(2) a social science reading room was established in the Main Li¬ 
brary, and (3) the use of all books purchased with library funds for 
library purposes was administered through the Main Library or 
branch units under the administration of the director of libraries. 

Five recommendations were not carried out because the di¬ 
rector of libraries did not agree with the surveyors. Three of 
these recommendations were for the integration into the Main Li¬ 
brary of three small collections which were later discarded. The 
other two concerned the supervision of the Law and Business li¬ 
braries. 

Efforts toward centralization at the University of South Caro¬ 
lina Library were singularly unsuccessful. The surveyors made 
six recommendations, all aimed at integrating the school and de¬ 
partmental libraries (Education, Law, Extension, and South Caro- 
liniana libraries) with the Main Library imder a unified control 
and under the administration of the librarian. The librarian ac¬ 
knowledged defeat in his efforts toward this integration following 
the Library Committee's negative vote on his proposal to integrate 
the Education Libraiy with the Main Library. The administrative 
support necessary for the accomplishment of these recommenda¬ 
tions was apparently lacking, Alfred Rawlinson, the librarian, re¬ 
porting that John Van Male and W. P. Kellam before him had made 
vigorous efforts to effect the recommended integration. 

Of the four recommendations carried out completely at Stan¬ 
ford University, two were concerned with insuring consultation 
among the administration, the director of libraries, and the party 
concerned in the case of proposals affecting the administration of 
the library. Another concerned the development and extension of 
previously established relationships between the Biological Sci¬ 
ence, Anatomy, and Marine Station libraries. According to Ray- 
nard C. Swank, director of libraries, these were achieved satis¬ 
factorily. 

The fourth completed recommendation was a major one call¬ 
ing for the administrative consolidation of various related depart¬ 
mental libraries through the establishment of three subject divi¬ 
sional librarianships: one for the social sciences, one for the 
biological sciences, and the other for the physical sciences and 
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engineering. According to Swank’s report for 1947-49 this was 
achieved within two years following the survey, and in a letter to 
Maurice Tauber he states that, in addition to the administrative 
consolidation, some physical consolidation had been effected with 
more in the planning stage. 

Two of the four recommendations which were carried out to a 
large degree were general in nature, calling for adherence to the 
principle of centralization and the consolidation of semiautonomous 
units in the library system. In 1949, two years after the survey, 
only the Hoover Library, the Food Research Library, the Business 
Library, and the Law Library remained as autonomous units. 
Throughout Swank’s report for 1947-49 and in Grieder’s account of 
the reorganization of the Stanford University Libraries^ great 
progress is reported. In reference to the consolidation of autono¬ 
mous units, six years after the survey, Swank reports that it had 
not yet been accomplished but that relationships with the autono¬ 
mous units had been greatly improved. The other two recommen¬ 
dations carried out to a large degree involved particular libraries 
in relation to the total library system. 

The two recommendations achieved to a small degree con¬ 
cerned individual libraries, and the extent to which they were 
achieved represents an improved situation. The recommendation 
that the Anatomy, Bacteriology, Herbarium, and Natural History 
libraries be consolidated was frequently considered, but as late as 
seven years after the survey no progress could be reported. 

Because of the unusual circumstances of the surveyor’s hav¬ 
ing been appointed director of the library within a year after the 
survey, it is exceedingly difficult to say that an improvement was 
a direct or indirect result of the svmvey. Thus throughout this 
study it wiU be indicated in the tables that the influence of the 
Stanford survey is “not ascertainable.” 

As a direct result of the survey of the Texas A. & M. College 
Library centralized direction of libraries was achieved within four 
years after the survey, and a policy was established prohibiting 
the establishment of new departmental libraries except after study 
and approval by the President, the librarian, the Library Commit¬ 
tee, and the head of the unit concerned. At the other institutions 
the hand of the librarian was strengthened, but no significant prog¬ 
ress was made in the direction of centralization of libraries as a 
result of the surveys. 


^Elmer M. Grieder, “The Reorganization of the Stanford University Li¬ 
braries,” College and Research ’Libraries, 13: 246-52 (July, 1952). 
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STATUTES AND BYLAWS DEFINING LIBRARY RESOURCES 
AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE LIBRARIAN 

Relatively little success was achieved by the libraries in the 
accomplishment of the recommendations made concerning statutes 
or bylaws that would define library resources and the responsibili¬ 
ties of the librarian. Fourteen specific recommendations were 
made regarding this matter, including all the libraries except 
those at the University of Florida and Indiana University, and in 
the latter two instances the problem was treated incidentally in 
connection with other recommendations. Four recommendations, 
or 28.6 per cent, including only three libraries, were carried out, 
two of them completely and the other two to a large degree. Ten, 
or 71.4 per cent, were not achieved. Those accomplished were 
carried out within two years and were direct results of the sur¬ 
veys, in the opinion of the librarians of the institutions. Despite 
this significant lack of success the librarians involved agreed with 
all the recommendations. 

At the University of New Hampshire and the University of 
Georgia statxites were adopted defining the responsibilities of the 
librarian and stating what constitutes the libraries of the Univer¬ 
sity, in each case as a direct result of the survey, according to the 
directors of those libraries. Similar recommendations were car¬ 
ried out at the University of Notre Dame as a direct result of the 
survey, thou^ the resulting statements were not so specific as 
Victor A. Schaefer, director of libraries, had requested. Recom¬ 
mendations regarding statutes and bylaws were not achieved at the 
other institutions, 

ESTABLISHMENT AND FUNCTIONS OF LIBRARY 
COMMITTEES 

Fifteen recommendatioi^ were made regarding the establish¬ 
ment and functions of library committees, each survey report con¬ 
taining at least one recommendaticm. Ei^, or 53.3 per cent, were 
achieved either completely or to a large degree; two, or 13.3 per 
cent, were achieved to a small (fegree; four, or 26.7 per cent, were 
not carried odt; ami in one case (6.7 per cent) it could not be as¬ 
certained defimtely that the recommendation had or had not been 
carried out. 

Of the ten recommendaticms accomplished eight, or 80.0 per 
cent, were achieved within oae year after the survey. Of the re¬ 
maining two, one was carried out four years after the survey, and 
the date of achievement for the other could not be ascertained. The 
achievement of three, or 30.0 per cent, of these recommendations 
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was considered the direct result of the surveys, according to the 
librarians, and in four cases, or 40.0 per cent, was considered the 
indirect result. In one case the achievement was not considered 
the result of the survey, and in two the influence of the survey 
could not be ascertained. The librarians agreed with twelve, or 
80.0 per cent, of the recommendations; disagreed with two, or 13.3 
l^r cent; and indicated indifference in one case. 

At the time of the surveys all but one (Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute) of the libraries had library committees of varying qixal- 
ity, composition, and purpose. General criticisms of the survey¬ 
ors were irregularity of meetings, imcertainty of duties, a tend¬ 
ency toward administrative fimctions, carelessness in recording 
minutes, and inadequate faculty representation. 

Typical of the recommendations made regarding the estab¬ 
lishment and functions of library committees are those made by 
the surveyors of the University of Georgia Library. They recom¬ 
mended that the committee be advisory, that it concern itself with 
the usual matters of general policy and apportionment of book 
funds, that membership be for a definite period of years, that a 
chairman be elected annually, and that it consist of six members 
in addition to the librarian. These recommendations were 
achieved at the University of Georgia indirectly as a result of the 
survey, but at Notre Dame, Montana, New Hampshire, and Stanford 
successful results were attributed directly to the suiwey. 

At Indiana University the President offered to revamp the 
committee along the lines recommended, but Robert A. Miller, di¬ 
rector of libraries, declined, disagreeing with the recommendation 
that a committee consisting largely of faculty members be ap¬ 
pointed. He felt that the Library Committee usually dealt with ad¬ 
ministrative matters which required action the Dean’s Office 
rather than ty the faculty. The librarian at Virginia Pol 3 d:echnic 
Institute also disagreed with the recommendation made at that in¬ 
stitution, believing that more could be accomplished by direct con¬ 
tacts with individual faculty members than through a formal com¬ 
mittee. 

The recommendation made at Texas A. & M. College was 
carried out in large part, indirectly as a result of the survey, 
at Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Cornell,, the University of Flor¬ 
ida, and the University of South Carolina recommencMtions were 
achieved either in small degree or not at all. 

SUPERViaCON OF THE LARGER UNITS IN THE 
ORGANIZATION OF THE LIBRARIES 


The recommendations within this category had to do with the 
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appointment of associate or assistant directors and the heads of 
larger departments, in order to limit the span of control and to re¬ 
lieve the director of numerous details of supervision. Twelve 
recommendations were made, including all the libraries except 
those of the universities of Florida, New Hampshire, and Notre 
Dame and Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 

Eight, or 66.7 per cent, of the twelve recommendations were 
carried out either completely or to a large degree. These in¬ 
cluded, for example, the appointment of an assistant director at 
Cornell, an associate librarian at the University of Georgia, an 
assistant librarian and science librarian at Indiana University, an 
associate director at Stanford, an assistant librarian at Texas A. 

& M., and a head of the order and processing division at Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute. Four recommendations, or 33.3 per cent, 
were not carried out. Of those achieved five, or 62.5 per cent, 
were accomplished within three years, one (12.5 per cent) during 
the fifth year, and two, or 25.0 per cent, after five years. 

Six, or 75.0 per cent, of the accomplished recommendations 
were achieved as the direct result of the surveys and one, or 12.5 
per cent, as an indirect result. In one case the influence of the 
survey could not be ascertained. It is interesting to note that even 
the recommendations carried out more than five years after the 
sxirveys, were considered by the librarians to have been accom¬ 
plished directly as a result of the surveys. 

In ei^t, or 66.7 per cent, of the cases the librarians agreed 
with the recommendations; in three, or 25.0 per cent, there was 
disagreement; while in one case (8.3 per cent) the librarian agreed 
only with part of the recommendation. 

APPOINTMENT OF THE LIBRARIAN AND OTHER 
PROFESSIONAL STAFF MEMBERS TO ACADEMIC 
AND ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITTEES 

Recommendations that the library be represented on faculty 
and administrative committees for the purpose of keeping informed 
concerning campus developments which affect libraries on the 
whole, were not very well carried out. Fourteen recommendations 
were made, including all but the Stanford survey. Seven of the 
recommendations included all professional personnel, while the 
rest were concerned only with the director’s appointment to com¬ 
mittees. 

Only two, or 14.3 per cent, recommendations were achieved 
completely, while one, or 7.1 per cent, was accomplished to a 
large degree. Thus, three (21.4 per cent) were carried out com¬ 
pletely or to a large degree, as cowpstxed with eleven, or 78.6 per 
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cent, which were carried out to a small degree or not at all. Six, 
or 42.9 per cent, were not carried out at all. 

Of the eight recommendations achieved to any degree at all, 
seven, or 87.5 per cent, were carried out within two years of the 
survey. One, or 12.5 per cent, was achieved more than five years 
after the survey. 

Five, or 62.5 per cent, of the achieved recommendations were 
considered direct results of the survey by the librarians of the 
surveyed institutions, and the achievement of two, or 25.0 per cent, 
was indirectly the result of the svirvey. In one case the influence 
of the survey could not be ascertained. In all cases but one the li¬ 
brarians agreed with the recommendations, and, interesting to 
note, in the case where there was disagreement, the recommenda¬ 
tion was nevertheless achieved completely within two years after 
the survey and as a direct result of the survey. 

Some of the committees and councils to which the surveyors 
recommended that the librarians be appointed were the University 
Council, the Graduate Council, President’s Advisory Council, Ad¬ 
ministrative Coimcil, and Curriculum Committee. Most of the 
recommendations concerned the appointment of the heads of the li¬ 
braries to committees, but in several instances it was recom¬ 
mended that all professional staff members be considered for fac¬ 
ulty committee appointments. In the latter cases the libraries 
were completely unsuccessful in implementing the recommenda¬ 
tions. 

USE OF THE ANNUAL REPORT 

The practice of writing an annual report was carried out in 
some form or other in all the surveyed libraries, and only five 
recommendations were made concerning this matter, dealing with 
the effective use of the reports. These were made for Cornell, 
Montana State, Notre Dame, Stanford, and Virginia Polytechnic In¬ 
stitute. All of the recommendations were carried out completely 
or to a large degree within one year after the survey. In three 
cases the recommendations were achieved indirectly as a result of 
the sxirveys; in one, achievement was not the result of the survey; 
and in the other, influence of the survey was not ascertainable. In 
all cases the librarians agreed with the recommendations. It is 
probably safe to say that although the recommendations of the sur¬ 
veyors reinforced the views of the librarians regarding the use of 
annual reports, they had relatively little influence on the action of 
the librarians. 
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ORGANIZATION OF ADVISORY COUNCILS 

In five of the surveys (Alabama Poljrtechnic Institute, Montana, 
Notre Dame, Stanford, and Texas A. & M.) six recommendations 
were made concerning the organization of advisory groups, called 
variously a Librarian's Council, Director's Council, Advisory 
Council of Library Department Heads, and Library Council. It was 
suggested that these groups be organized to consult with and advise 
the director on matters of policy and operating procedures. 

All six recommendations were carried out: five, or 83.3 per 
cent, completely or to a large degree, and one (16.7 per cent) to a 
small degree. Four, or 66.6 per cent, were achieved within one 
year; one, or 16.7 per cent, during the second year; and one during 
the third year. 

Two, or 33.3 per cent, were considered to be the direct result 
of the survey, while three, or 50.0 per cent, were said to be indi¬ 
rectly the result of the survey. The influence of the survey in one 
case was not ascertainable. The librarians agreed with all the 
recommendations, though in one case there were some reserva¬ 
tions. At Alabama Polytechnic Institute and Texas A. & M., where 
a Director’s Council and a Librarian’s Council, respectively, were 
organized within one year after the survey, results were excellent, 
according to the heads of these libraries. 

Two recommendations designed to bring about the organization 
of a Library Council were made the surveyors of the Notre 
Dame Library. The first recommendation was for the organiza¬ 
tion of a Committee of Science Librarians to co-ordinate the work 
of these branch libraries. The second recommendation was for the 
organization of the heads of the five departments in the Main Li¬ 
brary into a similar group with mutual interests, and this group 
plus the law librarian and the chairman of the Committee of Sci¬ 
ence Librarians to meet regularly with the director as a Library 
Council. 

These recommenc^ions were not carried out completely as 
the surveyors intended, ImiI, at least in spirit, they were achieved 
to a large degree. According to Victor A. Schaefer, director of li¬ 
braries, within three years after the survey all the branch librar¬ 
ians were or^nized ii^o a committee, including the Science, Ar¬ 
chitecture, Engineering, and Law libraries, and weekly meetings 
were held. The dejmtment heads in the Main Library had been 
organized during the previous years. These groups met separately 
with the director rather than as oi^ Library Coimcil until Septem¬ 
ber, 1957, when combined weekly meetings were held. In speaking 
of the organization of the branch libraries particularly, Schaefer 
says that good results have come from it, including the standardi¬ 
zation of practices and hours of opening- 
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At Montana State University there was an increase in the num¬ 
ber of meetings with department heads, but a formal Advisory 
Council was not established. Raynard C. Swank, swiftly imple¬ 
menting his own recommendation at Stanford, organized an Admin¬ 
istrative Council, encouraged the organization of a Library Staff 
Association, and began publication of a staff bulletin. 

STATUS OF THE LIBRARIAN IN REFERENCE 
TO LINES OF AUTHORITY 

Although in most of the surveys recommendations were made 
that the librarian's position be clearly defined by statute or in 
some other formal way, in four surveys (Georgia, Indiana, New 
Hampshire, and Texas A. & M.) additional recommendations were 
made regarding the status of the librarian in reference to lines of 
authority. These recommendations were to the effect that the li¬ 
brarian be directly responsible to the President. 

A total of five recommendations was made for the four librar¬ 
ies involved. Three, or 60.0 per cent, were achieved completely: 
two within one year and one during the second year after the sur¬ 
vey, while two, or 40.0 per cent were not achieved. Considering 
only the number of libraries involved, the recommendations were 
achieved in three, or 75.0 per cent, of the cases, for both of the 
unaccomplished recommendations were for one library. All three 
of the achieved recommendations were considered direct resxilts 
of the survey by the librarians, and in all cases the librarians 
agreed with the recommendations- At Texas A. & M. College, 
where two recommendations were made — one that the librarian be 
responsible to the President, and the other that he be given the 
status of a dean and be made director of libraries — the recom¬ 
mendations were not carried out, but the librarian’s title was 
changed to library director. 

OTHER GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS 

Eleven recommendations made in seven of the surveys (Ala¬ 
bama Polytechnic Institute, Indiana, Montana, Notre Dame, South 
Carolina, Stanford, and Texas A. & M.) do not fit any of the above 
categories very well and thus are being considered separately. 

Of these eleven recommendations six, or 54.5 per cent, were 
achieved completely; one, or 9.1 per cent, was accomplished to a 
large degree; two (18.2 per cent) were carried out only to a small 
degree; and two were not achieved. Five, or 55.6 per cent, of the 
accomplished recommendations were achieved within one year, 
after the survey, while three, or 33.3 per cent, were achieved 
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during the fifth year. The date of achievement in the other case 
was not ascertainable. 

The librarians stated that three, or 33.3 per cent, of the 
achieved recommendations were direct results of the surveys, and 
four, or 45.5 per cent, were indirect results. The influence of the 
survey could not be ascertained in two instances. In ten, or 90.9 
per cent, instances the librarians agreed with the recommenda¬ 
tions, and in one case the librarian disagreed. 

As direct results of the surveys library departments and 
services at Alabama Polytechnic Institute and Montana State Uni¬ 
versity were organized into four major departments, and at the 
University of South Carolina the Department of Library Science 
was transferred to the School of Education. Other recommenda¬ 
tions were of a varied nature, including such items as the holding 
of staff meetings, the compilation of a staff manual, realignment of 
certain library operations, and transfer of bookkeeping, order 
work, interlibraiy loans, and instruction in the use of the library 
from the director’s office to appropriate departments. 

SUMMARY 

It has been shown in this chapter that librarians have been 
fairly successful in carrying out recommendations concerning the 
government, administration, and organization of the surveyed li¬ 
braries. Of 146 recommendations, ninety-five, or 65.0 per cent, 
were carried out in varying degrees. Fifty-nine, or 40.4 per cent, 
were achieved completely; twenty-three, or 15.7 per cent, were 
accomplished to a large degree; and thirteen, or 8.9 per cent, 
were carried out in only a small degree. Thus it can be said that 
while progress was made in 65.0 per cent of the cases, considera¬ 
ble achievement can be cited in 56.1 per cent instances. 

In forty-eight cases, or 32.9 per cent, of the recommendations 
in this broad category the recommendations were not carried out. 
In one instance it was not possible to ascertain whether the rec¬ 
ommendation had been achieved, and in two others the librarians 
reported that the recommended practice had been in operation at 
the time of the survey. 

As one might expect, greatest progress was made during the 
first two years following the survey, during which period 67.4 of 
the achieved recommendations were carried out. Thereafter 
progress was slower, 6.3 per cent being achieved during the third 
year after the survey, 4.2 per cent during the fourth, 12.6 per cent 
during the fifth, and 7.4 per cent after five years. The date of 
achievement could not be ascertained for two, or 2.1 per cent, of 
the recommendations. 
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In the opinion of the librarians of the surveyed institutions, 
the survey was influential in the achievement of seventy-four, or 
77.9 per cent, of the recommendations that were carried out. In 
forty-five, or 47.4 per cent of the cases, the achievement was con¬ 
sidered the direct result of the survey. Only in three, or 3.2 per 
cent, of the cases did the librarians consider achievement in no 
way the resiilt of the sxirvey. The influence of the survey was not 
ascertainable in eighteen instances, or 18.9 per cent of all the 
recommendations achieved. Sixteen of the latter eighteen recom¬ 
mendations were made for the Stanford University Libraries. 

In 131, or 89.7 per cent, of the cases the librarians agreed 
completely with the recommendations, and in three, or 2.1 per 
cent, instances there was agreement with reservations. Only with 
twelve, or 8.2 per cent of the 146 recommendations, was there 
complete disagreement on the part of the librarians. Librarians 
generally attempted to carry out recommendations only to the ex¬ 
tent that they agreed with them. 

The most serious problem found by the surveyors in the area 
of government, administration, and organization — if the number of 
recommendations involved can be a measure — was the degree to 
which decentralization of library administration and resources had 
taken place. Sixty-four, or 43.8 per cent, of the recommendations 
dealt with this problem, and the librarians had considerable suc¬ 
cess in their accomplishment, forty-two, or 65.7 per cent, being 
carried out wholly or in part. The achievement of these recom¬ 
mendations was considered the direct or indirect result of the sur¬ 
vey in thirty-one, or 73.8 per cent, of the cases. 

The libraries were least successful in their attempts to carry 
out the recommendations concerning the definition in statutes and 
bylaws of what constituted the library and what were the responsi¬ 
bilities of the librarian, and those that concerned the appointment 
of professional staff members to academic and administrative 
committees. In regard to the former, only four, or 28.6 per cent, 
were achieved either completely or to a large degree, while ten, 
or 71.4 per cent, were not accomplished. Three, or 21.4 per cent, 
of the latter category were achieved either completely or to a 
large degree, while eleven, or 78.6 per cent, were carried out 
either to a small degree or not at all. 

Fair success was achieved in regard to those recommenda¬ 
tions having to do with the establishment and function of the Li¬ 
brary Committee and the supervision of larger units within the li¬ 
brary’s organization. In the former case eight, or 53.3 per cent, 
of the fifteen recommendations were carried out completely or to 
a large degree — all but three as a direct or indirect result of the 
surveys, according to the librarians. In regard to the latter 
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category eight, or 66.7 per cent, of the twelve recommendations 
were carried out completely or to a large degree, again indirectly 
or directly the result of the survey. 

Fewer recommendations were made regarding the organiza¬ 
tion of advisory councils and concerning the status of the librarian 
in reference to lines of authority. The former were achieved 
completely or to a large degree in five of the six cases, while in 
one case, or 16.7 per cent, the accomplishment was only to a 
small degree. In all but one instance achievement was considered 
directly or indirectly the result of the surveys. In regard to the 
latter category three (60.0 per cent) of the five recommendations 
were achieved, all of them completely aiid the direct result of the 
survey in each case. 

The other general recommendations which did not fit any of 
these categories were achieved with fair success. Seven of the 
eleven, or 63.6 per cent, were carried out completely or to a large 
degree, while two, or 18.2 per cent, were accomplished to a small 
degree. Except for two cases in which the influence of the survey 
could not be ascertained, the achievement was considered the di¬ 
rect or indirect result of the surveys. 
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One hundred and forty-seven recommendations were made by the 
surveyors concerning the problems found in the broad area of 
technical services. This chapter will be concerned with a discus¬ 
sion of these recommendations, including specific subdivisions as 
follows: (1) cataloging and classification, (2) order work, (3) gifts 
and exchanges, (4) central recording of materials, (5) binding op¬ 
erations, (6) consolidation of operations within technical services, 
and (7) other general recommendations. 

CATALOGING AND CLASSIFICATION 

Cataloging and classification received the most attention by 
the surveyors when they examined the technical services of the li¬ 
braries. Forty-eight, or 32.6 per cent, of the 147 recommenda¬ 
tions in technical processes concerned these problems, as com¬ 
pared with twenty-seven, or 18.4 per cent, for the problems of 
order work, the second hipest area of emphasis. All the librar¬ 
ies, except the University of New Hampshire and Notre Dame Uni¬ 
versity, received recommendations for improvement in this phase 
of technical processes, Cornell University receiving the most at¬ 
tention with eight recommendations. The University of South 
Carolina and Texas A. & M. College followed closely with seven 
recommendations each. 

A variely of problems were involved in the recommendations 
made, the most frequently mentioned being the need for centrali¬ 
zation of cataloging for all units of each lihrary system. Twelve 
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of the forty-eight recommendations were concerned with this as¬ 
pect of cataloging and classification. In four cases (Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, Cornell University, the University of South 
Carolina, and Virginia Polytechnic Institute) recataloging and re¬ 
classification were recommended, either definitely or for consid¬ 
eration. Other recommendations involved such items as the sim¬ 
plification of cataloging, adherence to an established system of 
classification, discontinuance of the accession book, clear division 
between professional and nonprofessional duties, and other phases 
of the cataloging and classification operations peculiar to particu¬ 
lar local situations. 

Thirty-six, or 75.0 per cent, of the forty-eight recommenda¬ 
tions in this category were achieved to some degree, thirty, or 
62.5 per cent, being achieved either completely or to a large de¬ 
gree. Eleven, or 22.9 per cent, of the recommendations were not 
achieved at all, and in one case the recommended practice was 
said to have been in operation at the time of the survey. 

Librarians generally agreed with the recommendations made: 
thirty-nine, or 81.3 per cent, expressing complete agreement; 
five, or 10.4 per cent, agreeing with reservations; and only four, 
or 8.3 per cent, indicating outri^t disagreement. 

Again, major progress in carrying out recommendations was 
made during the first two years following the survey. Twenty-one, 
or 58.3 per cent, of the thirty-six recommendations carried out 
were achieved within the first two years, and thereafter progress 
was less impressive. One recommendation was carried out three 
years following the survey, two the following year, and three in 
the fifth year. In two cases the date of achievement was not as¬ 
certainable. 

In sixteen, or 44.4 per cent, of the cases the carrying out of 
recommendations was considered by the librarians to be directly 
the result of the survey, and in ten, or 27.8 per cent, of the cases 
the indirect result. In seven, or 19.5 per cent, instances the li¬ 
brarians considered the achievement no result of the survey, and 
in three cases the influence of the survey could not be ascertained. 

Among the eight recommendations for improvement of cata¬ 
loging and classification at the Cornell University Library perhaps 
the most far-reaching were those suggesting reclassification of 
certain sections of the collection and the use of the Library of 
Congress system of classification for all new books added to the 
collection. Within one year following the survey the Library of 
Congress classification scheme was adopted, and reclassification 
was begun by the regular staff. In 1955, seven years after the 
survey, a reclassification staff of three was provided, making it 
possible to reclassify about 20,000 titles per year. By 1957 
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considerable progress had been made, and for this S. A. McCarthy, 
director of libraries, gave the survey credit directly. Limited 
recataloging, as recommended by the surveyors, was done concur¬ 
rently with reclassification and, again, was achieved to a large 
degree and directly as a result of the survey. 

The recommendation that the catalog departments of the Uni¬ 
versity Library and the Agriculture Library assume the responsi¬ 
bility for the reorganization of inadequate records of departmental 
libraries was achieved within one year after the survey and as a 
direct result of the survey. 

A major recommendation in the Cornell survey called for 
centralization of all cataloging for all libraries on the campus in 
the catalog department of the University Library. Realizing that 
this perhaps could not be achieved immediately, the surveyors 
suggested that a first step could be the centralization of cataloging 
for the endowed colleges in the University Library's catalog de¬ 
partment and for the State Colleges in the catalog division of the 
Agriculture Library. According to McCarthy, centralization of 
cataloging in the University Library was achieved within one year 
after the survey, and as a direct result, for all units except Agri¬ 
culture, Industrial and Labor Relations, Veterinary, Law, and 
Hotel — about as much centralization as he deems feasible. 

Related to centralization of cataloging operations was the rec¬ 
ommendation that uniform rules of cataloging be followed in all 
libraries of the University. McCarthy states that this was 
achieved completely within one year after the survey and as a di¬ 
rect result of the survey. 

A major recommendation of the surveyors of the University of 
South Carolina Library was that the University match funds pro¬ 
vided hy the General Education Board to make possible the reclas¬ 
sification of the collection from the Cutter Expansive classifica¬ 
tion to the Dewey Decimal classification. According to Jessie 
Ham,^ head of the cataloging department, the project had begun in 
1938, but progress was slow until local studies were made and the 
outside experts surveying the situation presented recommenda¬ 
tions. Supported by recommendations made by local staff investi¬ 
gators and outside experts, Van Male, librarian at the time, was 
able to obtain the General Education Board grant and matching 
funds from the University for a special reclassification project.^ 
Both Alfred Rawlinson, the librarian, and Miss Ham feel that the 


^Jessie Gilchrist Ham, “Reclassification of the University of South Caro¬ 
lina Library Collection,” Journal of Cataloging cmd Classification, 11: 221-22 
(October, 1955). 

^Ibid, 
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completion of the reclassification project was the direct result of 
the survey, for without the weight of the recommendation of the 
outside experts the grants and matching funds would not have been 
possible. 

Several other recommendations were achieved at South Caro¬ 
lina incidentally as a part of the reclassification project. Those 
that failed of achievement, however, were those that \irged simpli¬ 
fied cataloging and the centralization of cataloging for the librar¬ 
ies of the Extension Division, the Law School, and the South Caro¬ 
linians Library. Inability to achieve centralization of the libraries 
on the University of South Carolina campus has made centraliza¬ 
tion of cataloging quite impossible. 

At the University of Georgia, accordii^ to W. P. Kellam, di¬ 
rector of libraries, the survey was a strong factor in the catalog 
department’s re-examination of its policies and the formulation of 
a definite code of rules. Following the recommendation of the 
surveyors, the library within two years after the survey was ad- 
herii^ consistently to its system of classification, had begun the 
use of Cutter-Sanbom numbers, and had initiated the revision of 
subject headings and filing mles for the main catalog, the latter 
being completed five years later. Insofar as the survey influenced 
the General Education Board in giving the University a grant for a 
recataloging project, KeUam feels that the achievement of this 
recommendation was a result erf the survey. 

There were other good results of the surveys, direct and in¬ 
direct, and varying in degree of significance. At Indiana Univer¬ 
sity the work of classification was gradually turned over to the 
catalogers, beginnii^ the year following the survey. At Montana 
aa.te University cataloging processes were simplified within one 
year after the survey, and refiling of the public catalog by Ameri¬ 
can Library Association Filing Rides was begun the following 
year. Sanford University achieved centralization of cataloging 
processes to a large degree within two years after the survey, and 
a job analysis there made possible a clear distinction between 
professional and clerical work in the catalog department. As a 
result of the survey at Texas A. & M. College, government publi¬ 
cations were regarded as an integral part of the book collection 
and were processed in the same way as other books and serials. 
Another Important survey result at this liferary was the centrali¬ 
zation erf cataloging and classification of all library materials ex¬ 
cept for the cataloging of maps, which remained in the reference 
department. 

There were recommoidations not achieved, of course, but 
when one cemsiders that thirty-six of forty-ei^t recommendations 
vrere carried out, most erf them completely or to a large degree. 
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and almost half of them as direct resulfe of the surveys, it would 
seem that the surveys played a significant part in the improvement 
of cataloging and classification in the surveyed libraries. 

ORDER WORK 

Twenty-seven, or 18.3 per cent, of the 147 recommendations 
concerned with technical processes had to do with order work. 

Only the surveys of the University of Georgia and Virginia Poly¬ 
technic Institute failed to include recommendations in this area, 
and from one to five recommendations were made in each of the 
other surveys. 

An examination of the twenty-seven recommendations reveals 
that eleven were concerned with the maintaining of records with a 
view toward organizing a more efficient department in each case, 
including bookkeeping procedures, the use of multiple order 
forms, the abandonment of the accession book, the reorganization 
of existing files, and other records designed to expedite the order¬ 
ing and receiving of materials. Other recommendations were 
made to solve particxilar local problems, but these problems do 
not seem common to several libraries. 

The libraries were quite successful in their accomplishment 
of these recommendations, twenty, or 74.1 per cent, of the twenty- 
seven recommendations being achieved in varying degrees, with 
nineteen, or 70.4 per cent, being carried out either completely or 
to a large degree. Seven, or 25,9 per cent, of the recommenda¬ 
tions were not achieved. 

In twenty-four, or 88.9 per cent, of the cases the librarians 
agreed with the recommendations, and in three, or 11.1 per cent, 
instances there was disagreement. Again, as has been seen in 
most of the previous cases of disagreement with the recommenda¬ 
tions, the librarian did not carry out the recommendations with 
which he disagreed. 

Of the twenty recommendations carried out in some degree 
one half were achieved within the first year; four, or 20.0 per 
cent, were accomplished the next year; and four were carried out 
tiie third year. One recommendation was achieved in each of the 
following two years. 

In eight, or 40.0 per cent, of the cases the librarian consid¬ 
ered the achievement the direct result of the survey, and in seven, 
or 35.0 per cent, instances the accomplishment was considered 
only an indirect result. In only one case did the librarian consic^r 
the achievement no result of the survey, and in four cases the in- 
fltience of the survey could not be ascertained. 

As a direct result of the survey at Alabama Polytechnic 
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Institute the shelving and servicing of current periodicals were 
transferred from the acquisitions department, and the bookkeeping 
was moved to the director's office, both successfully achieving the 
recommendation made by the surveyors. 

Complete success was achieved also at Florida, Montana, 
Notre Dame, and Stanford. Within a year after the survey of the 
University of Florida Library three recommendations were car¬ 
ried out directly as a result of the siirvey, improving order pro¬ 
cedures by systematizing and co-ordinating book acquisition proc¬ 
esses through the maintenance of complete and accurate business 
records, by making determined efforts to secure prompt service 
and good discounts, and by establishing good commimication with 
the faculty regarding departmental book funds and receipt of books 
requested. 

According to Miss Campbell, librarian at Montana State Uni¬ 
versity, improvement of order procedures was apparent within one 
year after the survey and as a direct result of the survey. She 
writes: 


Most of the red tape formerly imposed by the Purchasing 
Division in the State Controller’s Office has been eliminated 
through the recommendations of the surveyors. Hours of time 
had been spent in preparing reports for the State Controller’s 
Office, and this is no longer necessary.^ 

At Notre Dame, order department records were expanded at 
the recommendation of the surveyors to show encumbrances as 
well as expenditures, though Victor Schaefer attributes this result 
only indirectly to the survey. 

Within two years after the survey of the Stanford University 
Library the chief order librarian had been given responsibility for 
the administration of book funds, a system of multiple order forms 
had been instituted, and the order department had begun sending 
monthly statements to departments and schools. Within three 
years following the survey the complete achievement of the rec¬ 
ommendations was realized with the creation of an acquisition di¬ 
vision consisting of an order section, a gift and exchange section, 
a serials section, and a binding section under the direction of a 
chief acquisitions librarian. 

In some instances where recommendations were carried out 
only to a small degree significant results were achieved. For ex¬ 
ample, at Cornell University, McCarthy was unable to get all of 


^Questionnaire completed by Kathleen Campbell, librarian, Montana State 
University, May, 1&57, p.23. 
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the state college libraries on the Cornell campus to centralize ac¬ 
quisitions in the University Library, but he was able to work out a 
successful co-operative arrangement with the Industrial and Labor 
Relations Library, which proved in principle the feasibility of the 
recommendation. 

Only at Texas A. & M. College was there a complete lack of 
success in carrying out the surveyors’ recommendations regard¬ 
ing order work. Recommendations included the abandonment of 
the accession book, the designation of the library as an agent of 
the State Board of Control so that it could purchase library mate¬ 
rials directly from the publisher and dealers of its own selection, 
the formulation of a statement defining book selection policies, and 
the transfer of bookkeeping responsibilities from the acquisitions 
department to the office of the librarian. The last-mentioned rec¬ 
ommendation was not achieved because the librarian disagreed 
with it, and the others failed of achievement for local reasons, not 
because of disagreement. 

GIFTS AND EXCHANGES 

Twenty, or 13.6 per cent, of the recommendations made in the 
area of technical processes had to do with the organization and de¬ 
velopment of a gifts and exchange program. Most frequently men¬ 
tioned among these recommendations was the need for maximum 
utilization of the University’s publications in the development of 
such a program. All the libraries, except those of Florida, Geor¬ 
gia, and Indiana, were given recommendations, ranging from one 
to four per library. 

The libraries were relatively unsuccessful in carrying out 
these recommendations, eleven, or 55.0 per cent, of the recom¬ 
mendations failing of achievement. Of the nine carried out, four 
were achieved completely, four were accomplished to a large de¬ 
gree, and one was carried out only to a small degree. Librarians 
agreed completely with all but three of the recommendations. 

Considering only those recommendations carried out in whole 
or in part, major accomplishment did not come during the first 
two years, as has generally been the case in recommendations 
previously considered. Two recommendations were achieved the 
first year, and one recommendation was accomplished in each of 
the next four years, and two more sometime after that. Librarians 
considered the achievement in two, or 22.2 per cent, of the qases 
the direct result of the surveys, and in the other seven cases two 
were considered the indirect result, one was considered no result, 
and in four instances the influence of the survey was not ascertain¬ 
able. 
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CENTRAL RECORDING OF MATERIALS 

Notable success was achieved in the carrying out of sixteen of 
the nineteen recommendations made for the establishment of cen¬ 
tral records of library holdings. Ten of the recommendations 
called for the development of union catalogs, while the other nine 
had to do with the centralization of serial records. Only the uni¬ 
versities of New Hampshire and Notre Dame failed to receive rec¬ 
ommendations in this category. 

The sixteen recommendations carried out in some degree rep¬ 
resented 84.2 per cent of the recommendations made regarding 
central recording of materials. Eight of these, or 42.1 per cent, 
were achieved completely, five (26.3 per cent) to a large degree, 
and three (15.8 per cent) to a small degree. In two cases the rec¬ 
ommendations were not carried out, and in the other case it was 
said to have been in operation at the time of the survey. In all but 
one instance the librarians agreed with the recommendations. 

Achievement did not come quickly in the case of these recom¬ 
mendations, twelve (75.0 per cent) requiring four years or more to 
achieve. This is understandable when one realizes that these rec¬ 
ommendations were for the reorganization of serial records and 
the establishment of union catalogs —time-consuming projects at 
best. For example, the recommendation concerning the establish¬ 
ment of a union catalog at the University of Florida Library took 
fourteen years to achieve, but in 1954 it was completed. West 
writes; 


The improvement in library administration which followed 
the survey was probably the most direct result of the survey. 
Work was started on the establishment of the union catalog as 
soon as the first money from the General Education Board be¬ 
came available, and it has been maintained since that time.** 

In nine, or 56.2 per cent, of the cases the librarians consid¬ 
ered the achievement directly the result of the surveys, while in 
three, or 18.8 per cent, of the cases the result was said to have 
been indirect. In one instance the accomplishment was not consid¬ 
ered to be the result the survey, and in three cases the influ¬ 
ence of die survey could not be ascertained. 

Wten one considers that, as direct or indirect results of the 
surveys, union catalogs were established in varying degrees of 
completeness at ComeE, Floric^, Indiana, Montana, South 


*Q0©stiDmaire comj^eted ^ ^aniey I*. West, director of libraries, Uni- 
versi^ Flori<^ Jaiwaarv 5, 1957, p.S6. 
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Carolina, and Texas A. & M., and that serial records were reor¬ 
ganized at Cornell, Indiana, South Carolina, and Virginia Poly¬ 
technic Institute, it would seem that the influence of the survey 
was considerable. 

The three recommendations made in this category for Stan¬ 
ford were achieved, two completely and one in large part, but it is 
difficult to know to what extent the survey should be credited. At 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute the recommended checking file for 
serials was not established because of insufficient staff, and 
though the recommendations regarding a union catalog made 1^ the 
surveyors of the University of Georgia Libraiy were largely 
achieved, the achievement was not the result of the survey. 

BINDING OPERATIONS 

Only thirteen recommendations, or 8.9 per cent of the 147 
recommendations made in the broad area of technical processes, 
were concerned directly with binding operations, and these rec¬ 
ommendations were made for only seven of the twelve libraries 
surveyed. The libraries were quite successful in carrying out 
these recommendations, ten (76.9 per cent) being achieved in some 
degree. Five, or 38.4 per cent, of the thirteen recommendations 
were accomplished completely, while the same number were car¬ 
ried out either to a small or to a larger degree. Two recommen¬ 
dations were not achieved, and one was said to have been in opera¬ 
tion at the time of the survey. In only one case was there complete 
disagreement with the recommendation on the part of the librarian, 
though in three instances agreement was with some reservations. 

Considerable progress was made during the first two years 
following the survey, five of the ten achieved recommendations be¬ 
ing carried out during that period. During the next three years 
one recommendation was carried out each year, and for two ac¬ 
complished recommendations the date of achievement was not as¬ 
certainable. In four cases the achievement was the direct result 
of the survey, and in four others, the indirect result. In one case 
the achievement was not considered the result of the survey, and 
in one instance the influence of the survey was not ascertainable. 

The largest number of recommendations regarding binding 
operations was made for Cornell University. Foiir recommenc^- 
tions were made urging the establishment of a binding dej^tment 
which would supervise all binding performed on the campus, the 
adoption of uniform pratctices and specifications for Mnding m all > 
libraries on the campus, and the establishment of a small ’ 

phlet and mending unit. 

Within two years after the survey a serials and Mndh^ 
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department was established in the University Library, indirectly 
as a result of the survey. This department was given the respon¬ 
sibility for the supervision of all binding, except for that done in 
the state colleges and the Law Library. In the latter cases Mc¬ 
Carthy considers the recommendation impractical, for these li¬ 
braries are of good size and have well-established routines for 
handling binding. Etespite a failure to centralize binding, uniform 
binding practices and specifications were established for all the 
libraries, except Law, directly as a result of the survey. For lack 
of space a bindery and repair unit was not established as recom¬ 
mended. 

Good results were reported following the survey of the Uni¬ 
versity of New Hampshire Library, where three recommendations 
were made in this category. Directly as a result of the survey 
more responsibility for binding was given to the periodicals de¬ 
partment in the years following the survey, and indirectly because 
of the survey binding service was improved. Binding arrearages 
were cleared up within three years following the survey, an 
achievement made possible because of an increased budget which 
resulted from the survey. 

Increased budgets also made possible the achievement of the 
binding recommendation at the University of South Carolina. The 
report of the surveyors estimated that it would cost about $25,000 
to clear up binding arrearages and recommended that $5000 a year 
for five years be allocated for this purpose. The recommendation 
was achieved completely, beginning one year after the survey when 
the General Education Board grant was made for the library’s re¬ 
classification project, and was considered by Rawlinson and Ham 
to be the result of the survey in the same way the General Educa¬ 
tion Board grant was. Annual reports show an increase in binding 
expenditures from $509.25 for 1945/46, the year of the survey, to 
$4,976.25 for 1946/47, and an average of $6,492.77 per year for 
the ensuing four years. This was even more than the surveyors 
had recommended. 

At Indiana University one recommendation was achieved com¬ 
pletely, and another was not carried out because the librarian dis¬ 
agreed with it. Stanford was largely successful in carrying out the 
recommendation made for its library in this area, and at Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute Seymour Robb, the librarian, said that the 
recommendation made was in operation at the time of the survey. 

COH^UDATION OF OPERATIONS WIT HIN 
TECHNICAL SERVICES 

Recommen^tions in this area were aimed at the reorganiza¬ 
tion of (Apartments so that related activities in technical services 
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could be brought together for more efficient operation. Recom¬ 
mendations varied from library to library, depending on local cir¬ 
cumstances, but the purpose was the same in each case. 

Although relatively few recommendations were made, most of 
them were carried out with considerable success. Ten, or 76.9 
per cent, of the total recommendations in this section were 
achieved either completely or to a large degree. In one case the 
recommended change had already been made by the librarian, and 
in two (15.4 per cent) instances the recommendations were not 
achieved. In only one case did the librarian disagree completely 
with the recommendation. 

These recommendations were somewhat slower in achieve¬ 
ment than was the case in most of the previous recommendations. 
Three of the ten were accomplished within one year, while six re¬ 
quired three to five years for achievement. In one case the date of 
achievement was not ascertainable. All accomplishments were 
considered the result of the surveys, eight (80.0 per cent) the di¬ 
rect result. 

As a result of the survey at Alabama Polytechnic Institute a 
new acquisitions department was organized within a year after the 
survey. A separate serials department was established at the 
University of Georgia Library, and at Indiana University serials, 
continuations, and exchanges were transferred to the order de¬ 
partment. At Montana State University technical services were 
consolidated into two major units — the acquisitions department 
and the catalog department — and gifts and exchanges work and 
binding operations were made a part of the acquisitions depart¬ 
ment. This consolidation took place five years following the sur¬ 
vey, but Miss Brackett, the librarian, considered it a direct re¬ 
sult. At the University of Notre Dame the binding department was 
made a division of the acquisitions department as a direct result 
of the survey. 

Partial success was achieved at Texas A, & M. in the reor¬ 
ganization of its acquisition department, and at Virginia Polytech¬ 
nic Institute disagreement with part of the recommendation pre¬ 
vented its complete achievement there. 

OTHER GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS 

Seven recommendations were made that do not fit well into 
any of the categories discussed thus far in this chapter. Of these 
seven, only two were completed, both at Indiana University. Li¬ 
brarians agreed with five of the recommendations and disagreed 
with two. One of the recommendations achieved was carried out 
within three years and the other, within five; one was the direct 
restilt of the survey, the other an indirect result. 
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One of the achieved recommendations was a major one calling 
for the centralization in the Main Library of technical processes 
for all the branch libraries at Indiana University. According to 
Robert A. Miller, director of libraries, this was achieved com¬ 
pletely within three years after the survey. The other was a rela¬ 
tively minor recommendation that a special card mimeograph ma¬ 
chine be acquired for the catalog department, an acquisition which 
was made five years later. 

The unachieved recommendations were for the transfer of the 
processing of government documents and miscellaneous serial 
publications from the reference department to the technical serv¬ 
ices divisions at the University of Notre Dame; transfer of current 
newspapers to the periodicals department at the University of New 
Hampshire; the adoption of a systematic means of preserving 
leather bindings at Montana State University; and the establishment 
of photoduplication services at Cornell University and Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute. 

SUMMARY 

It has been shown that 103 recommendations, or 70.1 per cent 
of the 147 made concerning various phases of technical services, 
were achieved in some degree. Fifty-nine, or 40.2 per cent of the 
total, were said to have been achieved completely; thirty, or 20.4 
per cent, were achieved to a large degree; and fourteen, or 9.5 per 
cent, were achieved only to a small degree. Forty, or 27.2 per 
cent, were not achieved, and four, or 2.7 per cent, were said to 
have been in operation at the time of the survey. 

In most cases the librarians agreed with the recommendations 
of the surveyors. In 123 instances, or 83.7 per cent, of the 147 
recommendations there was a^eement with the recommendations; 
in ten, or 6.8 per cent, there was agreement with reservations; 
and in only fourteen cases, or 9.5 per cent, was there complete 
disagreement- 

Considering only those recommendations which were achieved 
in varying degrees, one can see that progress was slightly slower 
than it was in the case of the recommenck-tions regarding govern¬ 
ment, organization, and administration as discussed in Chapter HE. 
In the latter instance 67.4 per cent of the achieved recommenda¬ 
tions were carried out within the first two years following the sur- 
v^, as compared with 47.6 per cent for those achieved in the area 
of technical processes. 

Librarians generally consictered the surveys a strong factor 
in the achievement d improvements in the libraries, forty-eight, 
or 46.6 per cent, of the 103 achieved recommendations being 
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considered the direct result of the surveys, and twenty-nine, or 

28.2 per cent, the indirect result. In only eleven cases, or 10.7 
per cent, were the accomplishments considered not attributable to 
the surveys. In fifteen cases, all pertaining to Stanford University, 
the influence of the survey was not ascertainable. 

Best success was achieved in carrying out recommendations 
urging the establishment of union catalogs and serial records, 
though only 12,9 per cent of the recommendations in the field of 
technical services concerned this specific problem. Sixteen, or 

84.2 per cent, of the recommendations made were achieved in 
some degree. 

Recommendations concerning cataloging and classification, 
order work, binding operations, and the combination of related ac¬ 
tivities were carried out with almost equal success with regard to 
per cent of accomplishment, irrespective of degree — ranging from 
75.0 to 76.9 per cent. It should be pointed out that, although a 
larger percentage of recommendations was achieved in some de¬ 
gree in the category of central recording of materials, a higher 
percentage of the recommendations pertaining to order work was 
achieved completely. In the latter case 61.5 per cent were 
achieved completely, as compared with 44.5 per cent for the 
former. 

Least success was achieved in regard to the other general 
recommendations, where 71.4 per cent were not achieved, and in 
the case of those pertaining to gifts and exchanges where eleven, 
or 55.0 per cent, of the twenty recommendations were not 
achieved. 
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This chapter will be devoted to a discussion of the 119 recommen¬ 
dations made relating to readers’ services, comprising 15.4 per 
cent of all the recommendations considered in this study. Included 
in this discussion will be those recommendations pertaining to 
general circulation, reserve circulation, reference work, service 
in departmental libraries, and accessibility of materials, plus a 
number of general and miscellaneous recommendations which per¬ 
tain to readers’ services but do not fit any of the above categories 
specifically. 

Most of the surveys included recommendations regarding in¬ 
struction in the use of the library, in some cases under readers’ 
services and in others under the heading “Integration and Co¬ 
operation.” In this study these recommendations will be consid¬ 
ered under the latter heading in Chapter VI. 

GENERAL CIRCULATION 

Circulation problems received a good deal of attention from 
the surveyors, forty-four, or 37.0 per cent, of all the recommen¬ 
dations in the area of readers’ services being concerned with 
either general or reserve circulation. This can be compared with 
twenty-four recommendations regarding reference problems, 
which make up 20.1 per cent of the recommendations in public 
services. 

Although problems general and reserve circulation have 
much in common, problems of reserve circulation received enough 
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special attention to warrant their being given separate considera¬ 
tion. In this section general circulation will be discussed, for 
which twenty-nine, or 24.3 per cent, of the 119 recommendations 
were made. Reserve circulation will be considered in the next 
section (pages 50 ff.). 

Circulation problems included in the surveyors’ recommenda¬ 
tions were too diversified to permit generalization for all librar¬ 
ies. The only recommendation that appeared as many as five 
times was one urging a systematic inventory of faculty charges. 
Generally, recommendations were concerned with problems pe¬ 
culiar to local situations. 

Notable success was achieved in carrying out recommenda¬ 
tions aimed at improving circulation procedures and conditions. 
Twenty-four, or 82.7 per cent, of the twenty-nine recommenda¬ 
tions made in this area were achieved in some degree, twenty-two, 
or 75.8 per cent, either completely or to a large degree. Four, or 
13.8 per cent, were not achieved, and one recommendation was 
said to have been in operation at the time of the survey. 

There was only slight disagreement with the recommendations 
on the part of the librarians. In twenty-four (82.7 per cent) cases 
there was complete agreement, and in three, or 10.3 per cent, in¬ 
stances the librarians agreed with reservations. In two cases the 
librarians disagreed. 

Twelve, or 50.0 per cent, of the recommendations achieved 
were carried out within the first two years. Each of the next three 
years saw further achievement, with two, one, and three recom¬ 
mendations being achieved, respectively, and six (25.0 per cent) 
were achieved sometime after five years following the survey. 

In seven, or 29.2 per cent, of the cases the librarians consid¬ 
ered the achievement the direct result of the survey, and in 
eleven, or 45.8 per cent, the survey was considered an indirect in¬ 
fluence. Only in four (16.6 per cent) cases was the survey defi-> 
nitely not given credit for the achievement, and in two cases the 
influence of the survey could not be ascertained. 

As direct results of the surveys, circulation records were 
simplified and centralized at the loan desk at the University of 
Georgia Library; and at Montana State University circulation files 
were merged and arranged by call number, and plans for an annual 
inventory of faculty charges were initiated. At Notre Dame circu¬ 
lation procedures were centralized at the loan desk as recom¬ 
mended, and the loan desk was moved and exit controls estab¬ 
lished, all direct results of the survey. Victor Schaefer points out 
that these changes had been considered before the survey but that 
it took the survey to “sell the idea.” 

A direct result of the survey at South Carolina was the moving 
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of the circulation department from the first floor to the second. At 
Texas A. & M. College, Robert A. Houze, library director, attrib¬ 
utes the liberalization of lending'regulations for government docu¬ 
ments directly to the influence of the survey. 

Indirect results were achieved at Cornell, Indiana, Montana, 
New Hampshire, and Texas A. & M. Within two years following 
the survey at Cornell University uniform records and regulations 
of service were established in all libraries on the campus except 
in the small and informal Mathematics Library, and statistics of 
use were standardized and forwarded regularly to the University 
Library. Within one year after the survey the project was begun 
to transfer the record of permanent loans to departments to the 
public catalog, also indirectly the result of the survey. 

At Indiana, Robert A. Miller, director of libraries, considered 
the streamlining and standardization of circulation procedures, the 
provision of professional help at the card catalog, and the estab¬ 
lishment of plans for an annual inventory of faculty charges indi¬ 
rect results of the survey. 

Departmental charges were restricted following the survey at 
Montana State University, and additional student help was provided 
as indirect results of the survey. At the University of New Hamp¬ 
shire the survey hastened the adoption of a single card system for 
charging books, and at Texas A. & M. periodical rooms were 
merged into one and the book collection was reshelved in a Dewey 
sequence, indirectly because of the survey. 

The four recommendations achieved but not considered the 
result of the survey included one each at Alabama Polytechnic In¬ 
stitute, Cornell, Georgia, and Virginia Pol 3 d:echnic Institute. Stan¬ 
ford was successful in carrying out both of its recommendations 
in this category, but the influence of the survey cannot be ascer¬ 
tained. 

RESERVE CmCULATEON 

Fifteen recommendations concerning reserve circulation were 
made for nine of the twelve libraries studied. Five had to do with 
the location of reserve materials, four urged more liberal dupli¬ 
cation of materials, aiKi the rest were concerned with particular 
local problems. 

Eleven, or 73.3 per cent, of the recommendations were 
achieved either completely or to a large degree, while four, or 
26.7 per cent, were not carried out. In thirteen, or 36.7 per cent, 
cases the librarians agreed with the recommendations, and in two, 
or 13.3 per cent, instances there was disagreement. 

the propbrtiCHiale number of recommendations 
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achieved was fairly high, accomplishment came slowly. It took 
five years to carry out the recommendations, only five, or 45.5 
per cent, being achieved in less than five years. Achievement of 
seven, or 63.6 per cent, of the recommendations was considered 
the direct-result of the surveys. In two, or 18.2 per cent, cases 
the accomplishment was said to have been the indirect result of 
the survey, and in two instances the siirvey was not given credit. 

One third of all the recommendations made regarding the han¬ 
dling of reserve materials were made in the sxirvey of the Univer¬ 
sity of Notre Dame Library, and results were most successful. 
Four of the recommendations had to do with location of reserve 
materials, and a fifth urged a more liberal policy for duplicating 
reserve books. 

The last-mentioned recommendation was achieved to a large 
degree, but Victor Schaefer does not attribute the accomplishment 
to the survey. He does give credit directly to the survey, how¬ 
ever, for the removal of the reserve desks from the two main 
reading rooms, the location of reserve books behind the circulation 
desk, and the establishment of an open-shelf collection of assigned 
and recommended reading in the humanities and social science 
reading rooms. 

Results came quickly at Montana State University and the Uni¬ 
versity of New Hampshire. Within a year after the survey at the 
former institution the practice of notifying faculty members quar¬ 
terly of the use made of their reserve materials was instituted as 
recommended, and at New Hampshire a separate fund was estab¬ 
lished for the purpose of duplicate copies of reserve books. Both 
these projects were considered direct results of the surveys. The 
moving of the reserve room to the main floor of the library at 
Texas A. & M. was also considered a direct result of the survey, 
though it was achieved five years after the survey. 

Indirect results were achieved at Cornell and Virginia Poly¬ 
technic Institute, and at Stanford and Indiana the recommendations 
were not carried out — in the latter case because of disagreement 
with the recommendations. The recommendation for the Univer¬ 
sity of Georgia tiiat the reserved books department be discontinued 
as a separate unit and be combined with the circulation department 
was accomplished five years after the survey, but the librarian 
felt that this would have been done by any competent librarian, 
with or without a survey. 

REFERENCE WORK 

Not counting recommendations made relating to formal in¬ 
struction in the use of the library, which will be considered in 
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Chapter VI, twenty-four recommendations were made in the field 
of reference work in ten of the twelve libraries in this study. 
Emphasis on interlibrary loans, and the need for professional help 
at all times to assist students and faculty members in the use of 
the library, were evenly divided, each function receiving seven 
recommendations. Were recommendations relating to formal in¬ 
struction to be considered in this chapter, it woxild be clearly 
evident that the major concern of the surveyors in the area of 
reference work was in the teaching function of the reference de¬ 
partment. 

Five recommendations were concerned with transferring ex¬ 
traneous duties from the reference department or adding functions 
to the department, depending Mpon local situations, and the remain¬ 
ing recommendations covered four separate local problems. 

In the broad area of readers’ services greatest success was 
achieved in carrying out recommendations having to do with refer¬ 
ence work. Twenty-one, 87.5 per cent, of the twenty-four recom¬ 
mendations were achieved either completely or to a large degree. 
In twenty-two, or 91.7 per cent, cases the librarians agreed with 
the recommendations. 

Eleven, or 52.4 per cent, of the twenty-one recommendations 
achieved in some degree were carried out during the first two 
years following the survey. Thereafter progress was steady with 
four recommendations being achieved during the third year, one 
during the fourth, and three during the fifth. It took more than five 
years to accomplish two of the recommendations. 

In fourteen, or 66.7 per cent, of the cases the achievement has 
been considered the direct or indirect resxilt of the surveys and in 
one case no result. The influence of the survey could not be as¬ 
certained in six, or 28.6 per cent, of the cases. 

As a direct result of the surveys improvements were effected 
in the handling of reference work at five of the libraries surveyed. 
At Alabama Polytechnic Institute the following services and re¬ 
sponsibilities were centralized in the library’s reference depart¬ 
ment within two years after the survey: reference room, imfor- 
mation desk, library instruction, audio-visual service, and school 
libraries. Audio-visual services were later transferred to the 
circulation department. An information desk was established near 
the card catalog as recommended, but this was removed after a 
trial of several quarters in favor of service from the reference 
desk which was fairly close to the card catalog. 

Within three years after the survey at Indiana University the 
business librarian was assigned to the Main Library to give part- 
time reference service in her special field, and at Montana State 
University the policy was ack>j^ed immediately after the survey of 
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having a trained librarian on duty in the general reading room at 
all times the library was open. 

Improvements in interlibrary loan procedures came about at 
the University of New Hampshire and Texas A. & M. libraries as a 
direct result of the surveys. At the former, interlibrary loan 
work was transferred to the reference department two years after 
the survey, and four years after the survey Texas A. & M. estab¬ 
lished the policy of assuming all costs for borrowing books through 
interlibrary loans. 

At Cornell University the survey was in indirect influence in 
the co-ordination of interlibrary loans, though work on this had 
actually begun before the survey. A microfilm projector was pur¬ 
chased at the University of Georgia Library to supplement inter- 
library loan service, as an indirect result of the survey, and at 
Indiana University three miscellaneous recommendations pertain¬ 
ing to reference work were achieved as indirect results of the 
survey of that library. Interlibrary loan service at the University 
of South Carolina was transferred to the reference department 
within one year after the survey, and the reference department was 
organized to be responsible for the reference rooms, the periodi¬ 
cal room, and documents service. Reference service was im¬ 
proved at Notre Dame, indirectly because of the survey, when the 
routine and record-keeping aspects of interlibrary loans were 
transferred to the circulation department and five staff members 
were added to the reference department. 

Six recommendations were carried out at Stanford University, 
four completely and two to a large degree, but the influence of the 
survey cannot be ascertained. 

In three instances recommendations were not achieved in any 
degree, in each case because the librarian disagreed with the rec¬ 
ommendation. 

SERVICE IN DEPARTMENTAL LIBRARIES 

Problems of departmental libraries and uncontrolled decen¬ 
tralization were discussed in Chapter m, but in this secticwi those 
recommendations relating specifically to service in the depart¬ 
mental libraries will be considered. Eighteen such recommenda¬ 
tions were made, covering seven libraries and ranging from one to 
eight recommendations per library. 

The libraries achieved but little success in carrying out the 
recommendations concerning service in departmental libraries. 
Only seven of the eighteen recommendations, or 38.9 per cent, 
were achieved, completely or to a large degree, v^ile one, or 5.5 
per cent, was achieved to a small degree. Nine, or 50.0 per cent. 
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were not achieved, and one recommendation was said to have been 
in operation at the time of the survey. The librarians agreed with 
the recommendations in twelve, 66.7 per cent, cases and disagreed 
or were uncertain as to agreement in the other six instances. 

The relatively small success achieved in this section of rec¬ 
ommendations came slowly. Nothing was accomplished the first 
year after the sxirvey, and the^second and third years saw two rec¬ 
ommendations achieved each year. Nothing was accomplished the 
fourth year, but during the fifth two more recommendations were 
carried out, and one recommendation took over five years to 
achieve. The date of achievement for one recommendation was not 
ascertainable. 

In only two cases could it be said definitely that the surveys 
were an influence in the achievement. At the University of Geor¬ 
gia considerable progress was made in liberalizing hours of open¬ 
ing and providing supervision of departmental libraries as a result 
of the survey, and improvements were effected at the University of 
Notre Dame. The recommendation for the latter library that the 
Mediaeval Institute Library be managed as a large seminar li¬ 
brary, and that the librarian assigned to it at the time be reas¬ 
signed to other services in the Central Library, was achieved 
completely two years after the survey directly as a result of the 
survey. Later the whole area was greatly expanded, and a new li¬ 
brarian was appointed to serve as a rare books librarian as well 
as the Mediaeval Institute librarian, bringing the total imit firmly 
within the library organization on the same basis as a branch li¬ 
brary. Victor Schaefer says that the survey recommendation gave 
him the necessary support to take the first step in this important 
reorganization. 

Four of the eight recommendations made in this section by the 
surveyors of the Stanford University Library were completed, but, 
as stated earlier, the influence of the survey cannot be ascer¬ 
tained. The Hoj^ins Transportation Library was transferred ad¬ 
ministratively to the new Social Science Division two years follow¬ 
ing the survey; the History of Western Civilization Library was 
moved to more ^acious quarters the following year; and two 
years later a<Miti<mal space was provided for the Chemistry Li¬ 
brary, the drama collection was moved tcvthe main reading room, 
increased fumis for books were allocated to the Department of 
Speech and Drama, and materials were made freely available to 
ail indents and faculty members. 

Where recommendations were not achieved, it was because li- 
trarlans did not fuEy agree with the recommendations in six in¬ 
stances and beemise of local problems in the other three cases. 
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ACCESSIBILITY OF MATERIALS 

In making the recommendations discussed in this section the 
surveyors were concerned with the problems of eliminating all 
possible barriers between the reader and the book and encouraging 
students to read widely. Sixteen recommendations were made, 
seven urging the provision of materials for recreational reading in 
library and/or dormitory browsing rooms, and eight suggesting 
open stacks in varying degrees, depending upon local situations. 
The other recommendation was a general one fitting neither of the 
above categories. 

Twelve, or 75.0 per cent, of these recommendations were 
carried out completely or to a large degree. Four, or 25.0 per 
cent, were not achieved. In fourteen, or 87.5 per cent, cases the 
librarians agreed with the recommendations, while in one instance 
agreement was with reservations. Only in one case was there 
complete disagreement. 

Of the twelve recommendations achieved five, or 41.6 per 
cent, were carried out during the first two years, two were 
achieved during the third year, and two during the fourth. In three 
(25.0 per cent) cases it took more than five years to carry them 
out. 

In three cases the achievement was considered the direct re¬ 
sult of the surveys, and in four instances the survey was consid¬ 
ered an indirect influence. The achievement of three (25.0 per 
cent) of the recommendations was not considered the result of the 
surveys. In two cases the influence of the survey could not be as¬ 
certained. 

Making materials easily accessible to the students at the Uni¬ 
versity of Notre Dame was a major concern of the surveyors, and 
the recommendations made are typical of those made for all the 
surveyed libraries included in this section. Six recommeni^ions, 
or 40.0 per cent, of the total made regarding this aspect of the 
survey were made in the Notre Dame survey. These recommen¬ 
dations called for the development of open-shelf reading rooms 
for the humanities and the social sciences, the provision for rec¬ 
reational reading in the Main Library and the dormitories, and the 
consideration by the faculty of measures that would lead to greater 
student use of library materials. 

According to Victor Schaefer, within one year after publicaticm 
of the survey report a humanities reading room had been estab¬ 
lished and the ccmtents of the periodicals room had been absorbed 
into this room, the stacks, and the newly established Business and 
Economics Library into which the periodicals room been con- 
veited. Open shelves in these rooms matfe general 
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recreational reading materials, as well as assigned readings, 
easily accessible. Two years later the social science reading 
room was established, largely as recommended by the surveyors. 

In the latter case Schaefer considers the changes an indirect re¬ 
sult of the sxirvey, but he says the other accomplishments can be 
attributed directly to the survey. 

The recommendation that dormitory collections be established 
was generally not achieved, although many of the residence halls 
have study halls established independently of the library. Although 
the recommendation that the faculty attempt to stimulate the use of 
library materials was achieved in large measure, Schaefer does 
not consider it the result of the survey. 

The surveyors of the Indiana University Library made three 
recommendations with the view toward making materials more 
easily accessible. It was recommended that facilities and mate¬ 
rials for leisure reading be provided, that social work materials 
be made accessible on open shelves in the reading room of the 
Medical and Dental libraries, and that current serials be made 
more accessible by placing them near to and under control of a 
public service department. 

Four years after the survey the last-mentioned recommenda¬ 
tion was accomplished, and more than five years after the survey 
the other two were achieved to a large degree. Despite the time 
lag in achievement Miller considers these improvements indirect 
results of the survey. 

Recommendations made by Louis R. Wilson and Raynard C. 
Swank for Stanford University were achieved within three years 
following the survey, but no attempt was made to assess the influ¬ 
ence of the survey. The achievement of two recommendations at 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute and Montana State University was 
not the result of the survey. 

At Cornell University a rental collection was not established 
as recommended because McCarthy disagreed with the recommen¬ 
dation. A seven-day shelf of popular new books was established 
but not on a rental tesis. In the other three instances where rec- 
ommencte^tions were not carried out, local problems prevented 
their implementation. 

OTHER GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS 

Seventeen of the recommendations in the area of readers^ 
services were of a general and miscellaneous nature. Eleven of 
these recommendations, or 64.7 per cent of the total, were carried 
out In some degree, seven completely, two to a large degree, and 
two to a simli <^gree. Six were not achieved. ]h fifteen, or 88.2 
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per cent, instances the librarians agreed with the recommenda¬ 
tions, though in two cases the agreement was with reservations. In 
two cases the librarians disagreed with the recommendations. 

Achievement was less during the first two years than has been 
fotind to be the case generally, four, or 36.4 per cent, of the rec¬ 
ommendations achieved completely, or in part, being accomplished 
dxiring that period. Another recommendation was achieved the fol¬ 
lowing year, three during the fourth year, and two sometime after 
five years. Date of achievement could not be ascertained in one 
case. 

Seven of the eleven achieved recommendations were accom¬ 
plished as a result of the surveys, five directly, and two indirectly. 
Three were said to have been no result of the survey, and in one 
case the influence of the survey could not be ascertained. The 
recommendations not achieved were those with which the librar¬ 
ians disagreed or, at best, expressed indifference. 

As direct results of the surveys, readers’ services were con¬ 
solidated into two major administrative units — the reference and 
circulation departments — at Alabama Polytechnic Institute, and at 
the University of Notre Dame the hours of opening were increased 
and the card catalog was moved into the entrance hall as recom¬ 
mended. 

At Texas A. & M. College all library materials of the college 
were placed under the direction of the librarian as a direct result 
of the survey, and the library became definitely ‘^science- 
centered.” 

A rare book department was established at the Cornell Univer¬ 
sity Library four years after the survey as an indirect result of 
the survey, and at Texas A. & M. the handling of periodicals was 
improved indirectly because of the survey there. Three recom¬ 
mendations made at the universities of Florida, Georgia, and New 
Hampshire were achieved but not because of the surveys. 

SUMMARY 

Of the total 119 recommendations made in the area of readers’ 
services sixty, or 50.4 per cent, were carried out completely. 
Twenty-two, or 18.5 per cent, were achieved to a large degree, and 
five, or 4.2 per cent, were said to have been accomplished to only 
a small degree. Thirty recommendations, or 25.2 per cent of the 
total, were not carried out at all. In two, or 1.7 per cent, in¬ 
stances the librarians said that the recommended practices were 
in operation at the time of the survey. 

In ninety-eight, or 82.4 per cent, of the cases the librarians 
agreed with the recommendations. In seven cases, or 5.8 per cent, 
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agreement was uncertain or with reservations. There was com¬ 
plete disagreement in fourteen, or 11.8 per cent, instances. It has 
been interesting to note that in all of the fourteen cases where 
there was disagreement with the recommendations, and in the one 
where agreement was uncertain, the recommendations were not 
achieved. Also, the five recommendations with which there was 
partial agreement were carried out only to the extent to which the 
librarians agreed with them. 

Considering only those recommendations which were achieved, 
in whole or in part, thirty-eight, or 43.6 per cent, were carried 
out during the first two years. The third year saw the achievement 
of twelve, or 13.8 per cent, more recommendations, and twenty- 
one, or 24.2 per cent, were accomplished in the next two years. It 
took more than five years to achieve fourteen, or 16.1 per cent, of 
the recommendations, and in two, or 2.3 per cent, of the cases the 
date of achievement was not ascertainable. 

In fifty-seven cases, 65.6 per cent of the achieved recommen¬ 
dations, the librarians considered the results attributable to the 
survey, either directly or indirectly. In thirty, or 34.5 per cent, 
of the cases the achievements were considered the direct result of 
the surveys, while in twenty-seven, or 31.1 per cent, instances the 
accomplishments were said to have been indirectly the result of 
the surveys. In fifteen, or 17.2 per cent, instances the surveys 
were not credited with the achievement, and the influence of the 
survey could not be ascertained in the case of fifteen others. The 
latter fifteen recommendations were all made in the Stanford sur¬ 
vey. 

General and reserve circulation combined accounted for the 
largest number of recommendations in the area of readers^ serv¬ 
ices with a total of forty-four, or 37.0 per cent, of all the recom¬ 
mendations in this category. Although good success was achieved 
in this area, with thirty-five, or 70.5 per cent, of the recommen¬ 
dations pertaining to general or reserve circulation problems be¬ 
ing achieved in some degree, greater success was achieved in car- 
ryii^ out recommendations made in the area of reference work. 
Twenty-four recommendations were made in the latter category, 
with twenty-one, or 87.5 per cent, being carried out completely or 
to a large degree. 

L^ast success was achieved in attempting to carry out the 
recommendations concemii^ readers" services related to depart¬ 
mental libraries* Exactly half of the recommendations in this 
classification were not carried out. 
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In most of the survey reports separate chapters were included for 
the consideration of the problems involved in the integration of the 
library into the academic commimity and in making the influence 
of the library felt at the state, regional, and national levels through 
co-operative ventures. A total of fifty-three recommendations, or 
only 6.8 per cent of the total recommendations made in all the sur¬ 
veys, were concerned with this problem. 

The recommendations fall neatly into two categories: (1) in¬ 
tegration at the local level and (2) co-operation at the state, re¬ 
gional, and national levels. 

INTEGRATION AT THE LOCAL LEVEL 

Twenty-three recommendations, or 43.4 per cent of all the 
recommendations regarding integration and co-operation, con¬ 
cerned integration at the local level. Ten, or 43.5 per cent, of 
these recommendations related to the development of plans for in- 
structii^ students in the use of the library; and closely related to 
this were seven recommendations, or 30.4 per cent of the total, 
urging publication of handbooks describing library facilities and 
services. Thus it can be said that 73.9 per cent of the recommen¬ 
dations relating to integration at Hie local level were concerned, 
either throu^ formal instruction or through the publication of 
handbooks, with teaching the use of the library. Other recommen¬ 
dations were general or referred to the co-ordination the mem¬ 
ber libraries within a college or a university library i^stem. 
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Recommendations for integration into the academic community 
were made for all libraries, with the exception of Indiana Univer¬ 
sity, the number of recommendations ranging from one to four per 
library. Seven, or 30.4 per cent, of the recommendations were 
carried out completely; five, or 21.7 per cent, were achieved to a 
large degree; and three were said to have been accomplished to a 
small degree. Three recommendations were reported to have 
been in operation at the time of the survey, and what happened to 
one was not ascertainable. Four, or 17.4 per cent, of the recom¬ 
mendations were not achieved in any degree. In twenty-one, or 
91.3 per cent, of the cases the librarians agreed with the recom¬ 
mendations. In one instance there was disagreement, and in the 
other case it could not be ascertained whether the librarian 
agreed. 

Considering those recommendations achieved six, or 40.0 per 
cent, were carried out in some degree within the first two years 
following the survey. Two recommendations were carried out the 
next year, and one in each of the following two years. In two cases 
it took more than five years to carry out the recommendations. 

The date of achievement was not ascertained in the case of three, 
or 20.0 per cent, of the cases. 

Ten (66.7 per cent) of the accomplished recommendations 
were considered the result of the surveys, either directly or indi¬ 
rectly. In two cases, 13.3 per cent, the accomplishment was not 
considered the result of the surveys, and in three instances the in¬ 
fluence of the survey could not be ascertained. 

At all the universities except Indiana, South Carolina, and 
Texas A. & M. recommendations were made urging greater em¬ 
phasis on teaching the use of the library. Only at Alabama Poly¬ 
technic Institute was notable success achieved as a direct result of 
the survey. At Georgia, Montana, and New Hampshire achievement 
was not credited to the surveys, and at Florida and Stanford the in¬ 
fluence of the surveys could not be ascertained. Whatever success 
was achieved at Cornell, Notre Dame, and Virginia Pol 3 d;echnic In¬ 
stitute was attributed only indirectly to the surveys. 

A library handbook was published directly as a result of the 
survey at Alabama Polytechnic Institute, and at Cornell and South 
Carolina handbooks made their appearance only indirectly because 
of the surveys. At Montana State University Library a handbook 
had been published before the survey, and at Stanford the influence 
of the survey in the publication of a guide ]to the library could not 
be ascertained. 

The other eight recommendations were of a varied nature and 
met with relatively little success or were achieved through no in¬ 
fluence of the survey. 
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CO-OPERATION AT THE STATE, REGIONAL, 

AND NATIONAL LEVELS 

Thirty recommendations were made in the interest of achiev¬ 
ing greater co-operation on state, regional, and national levels. 
This number constitutes 56.6 per cent of all the recommendations 
made in the general area of integration and co-operation. Thirteen 
of the recommendations were concerned with co-operative acqui¬ 
sition and bibliography, six had to do with library participation in 
state extension service, four were of a general nature, and the rest 
could be classified as miscellaneous. 

To the extent that success can be measured in the achievement 
of these often broad and general recommendations, relatively 
small success was achieved in carrying out these recommenda¬ 
tions. Ten recommendations, or 33.4 per cent of the total, were 
achieved completely or to a large degree, and three, or 10.0 per 
cent, were achieved to a small degree. Thirteen, or 43.3 per cent, 
of the recommendations were not carried out, while one was said 
to have been in operation at the time of the survey, one was con¬ 
sidered not applicable, and the results of two were not ascertain¬ 
able. 

To point up further the relatively minor influence of the sur¬ 
vey in this area, the achievement of seven of the thirteen recom¬ 
mendations completed in some degree could not be considered the 
result of the sxirveys, and in three instances the influence of the 
surveys could not be ascertained. Thus it can be said that in only 
three cases, or 10.0 per cent of all the recommendations in this 
group, were recommendations carried out as a result of the sur¬ 
veys. 

The successful implementation of recommendations in which 
the surveys were given credit took place at the University of Flor¬ 
ida and Montana State University. In the former case the Univer¬ 
sity Library became a second source of supply as the University 
Extension Library attempted to fill requests for library materials. 
At Montana State University the survey recommendations resulted 
in increased co-operation with the Missoula Public Library, 
chiefly in the field of acquisitions, and in the organization of a Li¬ 
brarians Council for the University of Montana. The Council was 
achieved immediately after the survey and, according to Kathleen 
Campbell, the lib:^ian, served a good purpose, especially for the 
help it afforded the* librarians of the smaller institutions of the 
University system. 

Typical of recommendations made regarding integration and 
CO -operation beyond the local level are those made in the survey of 
the University of South Carolina Library. Five recommendations 
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were made for this library, but the survey exerted little influence. 
These recommendations suggested the formulation of a plan for 
the co-operative acquisition and binding of South Carolina news¬ 
papers, a co-operative program for the collection of state and fed¬ 
eral documents, the publication of the Index to the South Carolina 
Historical and Genealogical Magazine, the formulation of a union 
catalog of the holdings of the libraries of the state, and the provi¬ 
sion of photographic reproduction service to be utilized by all li¬ 
braries of the state. 

Where the above recommendations, and similar ones at other 
institutions, failed, it was sometimes because of disagreement 
with the recommendation, but more often it was because the scope 
of the recommendation was broad and the co-operation of outside 
agencies and groups were involved, which presented numerous ad¬ 
ministrative and financial problems. 

SUMMARY 

It has been clearly evident in this chapter that the libraries 
enjoyed small success in carrying out the recommendations made 
by the surveyors concerning matters of integration and co¬ 
operation, p^icularly at the state, regional, and national levels. 

Twenty-eight of the fifty-three recommendations made, or 
52.7 per cent, were achieved in some degree; twelve of them com¬ 
pletely, ten to a large degree, and six to a small degree. Four 
were said to have been in operation at the time of the survey, one 
was not applicable, and in three instances resxilts were not ascer¬ 
tainable. Seventeen recommendations, or 32.1 per cent of the 
total, were not achieved. 

Lack of achievement was not always due to disagreement with 
the recommendation, for, as has been noted, the librarians agreed 
with the recommendations in forty-five, or 84.9 per cent, cases. 

In one case agreement was with reservations, and in another it 
could not be ascertained whether the librarian agreed. In only six, 
or 11.3 per cent, instances was there outright disagreement. 

Again it has been shown that the first two years following the 
survey were the most productive, ten recommendations, or 35.7 
per cent of the total achieved in this category, being accomplished 
during this period. Two were achieved in each of the next two 
years, one during the fifth, and four more than five years follow¬ 
ing the survey. In nine, or 32.2 per cent, cases the date of achieve¬ 
ment was not ascertainable. 

Thirteen of the recommendations —46.4 per cent of the twenty- 
eight which were achieved in some degree — were accomplished as 
results of the surveys, six of them direct results and seven 
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indirect results. In nine, or 32.2 per cent, of the cases the 
achievement was not considered the result of the surveys. In six 
cases the influence of the survey could not be ascertained. 

Much greater success was achieved in integrating the library 
into the academic community than in achieving co-operation on the 
broader level. In 65.2 per cent of the cases the recommendations 
pertaining to the former category were achieved in some degree, 
compared with 43.4 per cent for those in the latter area. As fur¬ 
ther evidence of the greater influence of the surveys in the former 
category, it has been seen that in 66.7 per cent of the cases the 
surveys were credited with being either a direct or indirect influ¬ 
ence in the achievement of recommendations regarding local inte¬ 
gration, while the comparable figure for co-operation on a broad 
level was 23.1 per cent. 
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Each of the twelve survey reports included in this study contained 
a chapter on the library’s physical plant, variously entitled 
“Building and Equipment,” “Building,” “Physical Plant,” and “The 
Library Building.” The seventy-six recommendations pertaining 
to the library building, representing 9.8 per cent of all the recom¬ 
mendations xmder consideration, can be classified as follows: ad¬ 
justments in existing buildings, 36; new buildings or additions, 19; 
space improvements in departmental libraries, 16; and other gen¬ 
eral recommendations, 5. 

ADJUSTMENTS IN EXISTING BUILDINGS 

Thirty-six recommendations, or 47.4 per cent of the seventy- 
six recommendations made regarding the library building, sug¬ 
gested adjustments and improvements within the existing buildings. 
Suggestions included the shifting of departments and conversion of 
assigied sjace to make additional room for readers, staff, and 
new activities; the expansion of stack space; the Improvement of 
lighting and ventilation; and numerous general and miscellaneous 
recommendations tailored for jarticular local situations. Recom¬ 
mendations of this type were included in all the survey reports ex¬ 
cept those for Florida, Georgia, and Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
ranging from one for Cornell University to thirteen for the Uni¬ 
versity of New Hampshire. 

Of the thirty-six recommendations made concerning adjust¬ 
ments within existing buildings twenty-two, or 61.2 per cent, were 
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achieved in some degree, eleven of them completely and eleven to 
a large degree. Thirteen, or 36.1 per cent, of the recommenda¬ 
tions were not achieved in any degree, and in one case the recom¬ 
mendation was not applicable. 

The librarians more often than not agreed with the recom¬ 
mendations. Agreement was complete in 61.1 per cent of the cases 
and was with reservations in 8.3 per cent instances. In the case of 
ten, or 27.8 per cent, of the recommendations the librarians dis¬ 
agreed with the surveyors. In one case it could not be ascertained 
whether the librarians agreed. 

Considering only the twenty-two recommendations which were 
achieved in whole or in part, it is clear that achievement was rela¬ 
tively slow. Eight, or 36.4 per cent, were achieved during the 
first two years, and the next three years saw the accomplishment 
of six more. It took more than five years to achieve five of the 
recommendations, and the date of achievement was not ascertain¬ 
able for three. , 

In ten, or 45.5 per cent, of the cases the achievement was con¬ 
sidered by the librarians to have been the direct result of the sur¬ 
vey, while in five, or 22.7 per cent, instances the survey was 
credited indirectly. In four, or 18.2 per cent, of the cases the 
survey was definitely not considered an influence, and in three in¬ 
stances the influence of the survey could not be ascertained. 

What were some of the improvements that came about because 
of the survey? Clyde Cantrell, director of libraries, states that 
within one year after the survey of the Alabama Polytechnic Insti¬ 
tute Library, and as a direct result of the survey, the main read¬ 
ing room was converted into a reference room, with a resulting 
expansion of reference service. Also a direct result of the survey 
at this library was the considerable improvement in lighting which 
occurred some years after the sxirvey. 

Major achievements came within one year after the survey of 
the University of New Hampshire Library, and as a direct result 
of the survey, when new lighting was installed in the offices and 
four of the reading rooms, and book storage facilities were ar¬ 
ranged for outside the library building. Also directly the result of 
the sxirvey, mail service was removed from the Nesmith Library 
the year following the survey, and additional toilet facilities were 
installed in the Main Library building. 

Louis R. Wilson and Frank A. Lundy made four recommenda¬ 
tions concerning the library building at Notre Dame. A broad one 
suggested consideration of a new building or the rearrangement of 
the existing library's interior in such a way as to improve library 
service. Other recommendations urged specifically the enlarge¬ 
ment of seating capacity in the reading rooms and the conversion 
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of the Art Gallery to library purposes, the improvement of lighting 
in the public areas, and the provision of an adequate public rest 
room in the Main Library. 

Although a new library building was not constructed, spectacu¬ 
lar progress was made in carrying out the other recommendations. 
Within three years after publication of the survey report the 
Wightman Art Gallery had been moved from the library to another 
building on the campus, the interior of the library building had 
been remodeled, the facilities for rare books and the Notre Dame 
Collection had been reorganized, the Mediaeval Institute Library 
quarters had been expanded, reading room seating space had been 
greatly increased, new lighting fixtures had been installed in pub¬ 
lic areas, additional stacks had been installed, and the circulation 
area had been remodeled. Victor Schaefer considers all these im¬ 
provements the direct result of the survey. 

At the Texas A. & M. College Library, as a direct result of 
the survey and within five years after the survey, the reserve col¬ 
lection was brought down to the ground floor, the consolidation of 
the periodicals room was effected, and janitorial services were 
rescheduled so that most cleaning could be done when the library 
was closed to readers. An indirect result of the survey was the 
installation of air conditioning in all but the stack area within five 
years after the survey. 

In all but three instances failure to carry out a recommenda¬ 
tion was because the librarian disagreed with the recommendation. 

NEW BUILDINGS OR ADDITIONS 

Nineteen recommendations were made urging the construction 
of new buildings or additions to the existing buildings and giving 
some suggestions for the planning of the buildings. Recommenda¬ 
tions of this type were made for all the libraries except those at 
Indiana University, the University of Notre Dame, the University 
of South Carolina, and Stanford University. This does not mean 
that there were not building needs at the four latter institutions, 
bdi the emphasis there was on remocteling or in departmental 
buildings, both of which are considered later in this chapter. 

Considerable success was achieved in carrying out the rec¬ 
ommendations in this category, fourteen, or 73.7 per cent, of the 
nineteen recommendations being carried out to some degree, in 
only one case to a small degree. In two cases the recommenda¬ 
tions were not applicable, and in only three, 15.8 per cent, in¬ 
stances was there complete failure to carry out the recommenda¬ 
tions. 

As one migM ^pect, recommendations of this nature took 
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considerable time to achieve. Three took five years to achieve, 
nine took more than five years, and the date of achievement for 
two was not ascertainable. It is interesting to observe, however, 
that despite the length of time it required to achieve these recom¬ 
mendations in any degree, the survey was considered in influence 
in most cases. In two instances, or 14.3 per cent, the achievement 
was considered a direct result of the survey, and in eight, or 57.1 
per cent, of the cases the surveys were considered an indirect in¬ 
fluence. In four, or 28.6 per cent, instances the achievement was 
definitely considered not to be the result of the surveys. 

Six recommendations were made regarding the planning and 
construction of a new library building, or the enlargement and re¬ 
modeling of the existing structure, at Texas A. & M. College. A 
new library building was not possible, but considerable progress 
was made in the remodeling of the old building and in the planning 
of an addition. Within five years after the survey the old building 
had been completely remodeled, including installation of additional 
stacks, new lighting, air conditioning in all but the stack area, re- 
plastering, repainting, reinforcing of the foundation, landscaping 
the exterior, and new furniture, tile, and drapes. 

At the same time a program was formulated for the new li¬ 
brary wing, and plans were made co-operatively with the library 
staff and the Library Committee, incorporating suggestions made 
by the surveyors. Robert A. Houze, the librarian, considers the 
formulation of a program for the building a direct result of the 
survey and gives indirect credit to the survey for the other 
achievements. 

A new library building was constructed on the campus of Vir¬ 
ginia Polytechnic Institute in 1956, bringing to fruition three rec¬ 
ommendations made the surveyors of that library seven years 
earlier. The recommendations were for a new building, and spe¬ 
cific factors were suggested for consideration in the planning of 
the proposed building. 

Seymour Robb credited the survey directly as an influence in 
the achievement of one recommendation and considered the survey 
an indirect influence in the achievement of the other two. In an 
article describing his new building Robb pays tribute to the sur¬ 
veyors when he says: 

Actually, the concept of our new building based on our 
broader needs for the predictable future began to emerge as 
far back as 1949. It was in this year that Dr. Maurice P. 
Tauber of Columbia University and William H. Jesse, director 
of libraries of the University of Tennessee, made an ofcgective 
and realistic survey of the library situSttlon at V.P.I. Tfe 
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steady progress made since that time is a tribute to the thor¬ 
oughness of their work.^ 

The surveys were an indirect influence in the construction of 
additions at Florida and Montana, but the new construction at Cor¬ 
nell, Georgia, and New Hampshire was not credited to the survey 
in any way. 

BUILDING IMPROVEMENTS IN DEPARTMENTAL LIBRARIES 

Sixteen recommendations, 21.1 per cent of all those made re¬ 
garding problems of the physical plant, had to do with depart¬ 
mental libraries. These recommendations were made for seven of 
the twelve libraries under consideration and were implemented 
with relatively little success. Three recommendations, 18.8 per 
cent of the total in this section, were achieved completely; five, or 
31.3 per cent, were carried out to a large degree; and one was 
achieved in small degree. The other seven, or 43.7 per cent, of 
these recommendations were not achieved in any degree. When 
one considers that only one of the nine recommendations achieved 
in any degree was carried out as a result of the survey, and only 
as an indirect result, the influence of the survey in this particular 
area appears to have been slight. 

Librarians agreed completely with the recommendations in 
ten, or 62.5 per cent, instances and disagreed in four, or 25.0 per 
cent, cases. In one case the librarian agreed with reservations; 
and in another, agreement or disagreement could not be ascer¬ 
tained. 

In almost all cases the recommendations called for additional 
stack and reader space in departmental libraries. 

OTHER GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS 

Five other recommendations of a general or miscellaneous 
nature pertaining to the building were made for Alabama Polytech¬ 
nic Institute, Cornell University, and Stanford University, all of 
which were achieved in some degree, but in only one case was the 
survey considered an influence in the achievement. 

SUMMARY 

In considering the total recommendations made regarding the 
physical plants in the libraries under consideration, it has been 

^Seymaar Robb, “Carol M. Newman Library of Virginia Polytechnic Insti¬ 
tute,*" College and Research Libraries^ 17: 216-17 (May, 1956). 
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shown that fair success was achieved, twenty-fotir, or 31.6 per 
cent, of the seventy-six recommendations having been achieved 
completely and twenty-three, or 30.3 per cent, having been carried 
out to a large degree. Three ‘recommendations were achieved to a 
small degree, so that in 65.8 per cent of the cases the recommen¬ 
dations were achieved in whole or in part. In twenty-three, or 30.3 
per cent, instances the recommendations were not carried out at 
all. 

Achievement of these recommendations came rather slowly, 
twenty-eight, or 56.0 per cent, of those achieved in any degree re¬ 
quiring five or more years to accomplish. Only eleven, or 22.0 
per cent, were achieved during the first two years. 

Achievement of only twelve, or 24.0 per cent, of the recom¬ 
mendations was considered the direct result of the surveys, and in 
fifteen, or 30.0 per cent, instances the surveys were credited indi¬ 
rectly. In sixteen, or 32.0 per cent, of the cases the surveys were 
not considered an influence, and in seven instances, or 14 per cent, 
the influence of the survey could not be ascertained. 

As has been found to be the case generally thus far, the li¬ 
brarians more often than not agreed with the recommendations. In 
fifty-two, or 68.4 per cent, of the cases there was complete agree¬ 
ment, and in seven, or 9.2 per cent, instances there was agreement 
with reservations. In fifteen, or 19.8 per cent, cases the librar¬ 
ians disagreed with the recommendations. It could not be ascer¬ 
tained whether the librarians agreed in two instances. 
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The close relationship between budget and the development of re¬ 
sources for study and research makes it difficult to separate these 
components, but for the purpose of this study budget and financial 
administration will be reserved for Chapter X. In this chapter an 
attempt will be made to show the results of the surveys as they 
are reflected in the efforts of the librarians to develop the collec¬ 
tions along the lines recommended by the surveyors. 

The sixty-one recommendations covering this area will be 
considered in three sections: (1) specific types of materials 
needed in the development of the book collections; (2) faculty and 
library staff participation in the development of the book collec¬ 
tions; and (3) other general recommendations concerning the de¬ 
velopment of the book collections. 

SPECIFIC TYPES OF MATERIALS NEEDED IN THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE BOOK COLLECTIONS 

Thirty-nine, or 63.9 per cent, of the recommendations made 
concerning the development of the resources for study and re¬ 
search referred to the need for specific emphases to be consid¬ 
ered in the planned and orderly growth of the collections. In some 
cases it was the reference collection that received attention and in 
others, the periodical holdings. Some libraries were foimd weak 
in particular subject areas. Eleven, or 28.2 per cent, of the 1-ec- 
ommendations in this section urged the increased use of audio¬ 
visual materials in the development of the collections. 
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Recommendations of this type were made for all the libraries, 
ranging from one to six per library. The extent to which these 
recommendations were achieved is even more difficult to measure 
objectively than was the case for the recommendations considered 
in the preceding chapters. The librarians involved felt they were 
fairly successful in carrying out the recommendations of the sur¬ 
veyors, though in only three, or 7.7 per cent, of the cases could it 
be said that the recommendations were achieved completely. 

This low percentage of complete achievement is explained fcy 
the fact that in many cases the point of complete achievement can¬ 
not be determined. For example, if the recommendation called for 
the placing of subscriptions to additional periodicals as needed to 
develop the resources of the library, it might be said that the rec¬ 
ommendation was achieved to a large degree, but it would be diffi¬ 
cult, if not impossible, to know at what point the achievement was 
complete. 

In twenty, or 51.3 per cent, of the cases, however, the recom¬ 
mendations were carried out to a large degree, and in nine, or 
23.0 per cent, instances there was a small measure of accomplish¬ 
ment. In only five, or 12.8 per cent, of the cases was no achieve¬ 
ment reported. In one case the recommendation was said by the 
librarian to have been in operation at the time of the survey, and 
in another results could not be ascertained. 

There was little disagreement with the recommendations on 
the part of the librarians. In the case of thirty-seven recommen¬ 
dations, or 94,9 per cent of all those under consideration in this 
section, the librarians agreed with the recommendations, in two 
cases with some reservations. In two instances the librarians dis¬ 
agreed. 

The date of achievement could not be ascertained for almost 
one third of the recommendations. The nature of these recom¬ 
mendations was such that achievement was perforce a continuous 
process, and progress could not be dated precisely. Where pro¬ 
gress could be noted, however, nine of the recommendations, or 
28,1 per cent, were achieved during the first year following the 
survey. Thereafter, three were carried out during each of the 
next two years, one during the fifth year, and six after five years. 

In approximately two thirds of the cases the results achieved 
were credited, directly or indirectly, to the influence of the sur¬ 
vey. In eight, or 25.0 per cent, of the cases the survey was con¬ 
sidered a direct influence, and in fourteen, or 43.8 per cent, in¬ 
stances the influence was considered indirect. In five cases^ or 
15.6 per cent of the total, the influence of the survey could iK>t be 
ascertained, and in a like number of cases the survey was defi¬ 
nitely not given credit for the results achieved. 
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Although the surveys exerted a direct influence in the imple¬ 
mentation of only eight of the recommendations, improvements 
were considerable in four of the five libraries involved. At Cor¬ 
nell University there was a considerable increase in the use of 
photography in acquiring out-of-print materials within one year 
after the survey, and at the University of South Carolina, Alfred 
Rawlinson, the librarian, credits the survey directly with the de¬ 
velopment of the microcard, microfilm, and microprint collection, 
which five years after the survey included about 2500 reels of mi¬ 
crofilm and 10,000 microcards and microprints. At Montana State 
University, too, the survey resulted directly in the acceleration of 
the program of acquisition of microcard, microfilm, and micro¬ 
print materials, including, among other items, a complete file of 
the New York Times on microfilm. 

The recommendations that periodical subscriptions be in¬ 
creased, that subscriptions be placed to additional abstracting and 
indexing services, and that the library’s bibliographical resources 
for book buying be strengthened were achieved with considerable 
success directly as a result of the survey, according to the direc¬ 
tor of the library at Texas A. & M. A 60.2 per cent increase in 
budget for books, periodicals, and binding the year following the 
survey made possible a doubling of fimds spent for periodicals and 
an acceleration in the purchase of bibliographical tools. 

As a direct result of the survey of the library of Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, Clyde Cantrell, director of libraries, re¬ 
ports that there was a slight increase in the emphasis upon the 
acquisition of current and back files of periodicals and publica¬ 
tions of scientific, technological, and learned societies at that in¬ 
stitution. 

Examples of indirect results of the surveys included such de¬ 
velopments as the appointment of a bibliographer at Cornell to 
recommend additions to the collection in English literature, the 
improvement of the duplicate -collateral reading problem and the 
systematic strengthening of the reference collection at Indiana 
University, and the improvement (though slight) of the book collec¬ 
tion at the Virginia Pol5rtechnic Institute Library. 

Of the five recommendations which were not achieved in any 
degree, two concerned the centralization of audio-visual materials, 
one urged a stu^ of the serials resources of other libraries in the 
state with the aim of reducing duplication of expensive and infre¬ 
quently used titles, and another si^ested the development and or¬ 
ganization of a documents collection. In another instance the rec¬ 
ommendation that recordings and art reproductions be acquired in 
greater numbers was not achieved. In four of the five cases no 
attempt was made to carry out the recommendations because the 
librarians disagreed with the recommendations in whole or in part. 
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FACULTY AND LIBRARY STAFF PARTICIPATION IN THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE BOOK COLLECTIONS 

Only ten recommendations, or 16.4 per cent of all those made 
regarding resources for study and research, dealt specifically 
with the faculty and library staffs’ participation in the development 
of the book collections. Eight of the twelve surveys included rec¬ 
ommendations of this type. The recommendations urged faculty 
and library staff participation in book selection through individual 
initiative, academic departmental library committees, and the de¬ 
velopment of a planned program for the strengthening of the col¬ 
lection by the Library Committee and the library staff. 

Eight of the ten recommendations were achieved, four to a 
large degree and four in small measure. The librarians agreed 
with all but one of the recommendations. 

It was difficult to ascertain exactly when the achievement of 
these recommendations occurred. One was said to have been 
achieved during the first year following the survey, one during the 
fourth, and another sometime after five years. For five, or 62.5 
per cent, of the eight recommendations the date of accomplishment 
could not be ascertained. 

The librarians considered the surveys an influence in the 
achievement of six of the eight recommendations, either directly 
or indirectly. The achievement in one case was considered not to 
have been a result of the survey, and in another instance the influ¬ 
ence of the survey coiild not be ascertained. 

Direct results were not startling, but at Montana State Uni¬ 
versity the survey was considered a major influence in the in¬ 
creased participation of the Library Committee and faculty mem¬ 
bers generally in the development of an effective acquisitions 
program. At the University of New Hampshire there was an in¬ 
crease in library staff participation in book selection following the 
survey, and Texas A. & M. College saw a slight increase in faculty 
participation in book selection, in each case a direct result of the 
survey, according to the librarian. 

The recommendation for the University of Florida urged that 
the librarian and the Library Committee develop a “unified and in¬ 
tegrated” program for the development of the library’s resources, 
including the doubling of the base expenditures and a systematic 
attack on arrearages over a five-year period. 

NeHe Barmore, acting librarian, in her report six years after 
the survey, in which she outlines progress in carrying out the rec¬ 
ommendations, states that the administration during the preceding 
two years had been “most understanding in recognizing the needs 
of the Library and have been able to make available some extra 
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funds that have materially aided in building up those fields men¬ 
tioned in the survey.”^ She does not say what the influence of the 
survey was, but Stanley L. West, director of libraries, long after 
the survey, states that the recommendation had been “accom¬ 
plished in principle, with the exception of the fund with which to 
purchase the arrearage,’" and credits the survey indirectly with 
the achievement. 

Cantrell reported slight progress at Alabama Polytechnic In¬ 
stitute in achieving faculty participation in building the collections, 
and at South Carolina considerable progress was made in the de¬ 
velopment of a program for the acquisition of all kinds of mate¬ 
rials, such as documents, pamphlets, manuscripts, films, and the 
like. In each case the survey was considered an indirect influence. 

OTHER GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS 

Twelve, or 19.7 per cent, of the sixty-one recommendations 
concerning resources for study and research did not fit either of 
the two categories discussed above. Five of these recommenda¬ 
tions were concerned with the organization of Friends of the Li¬ 
brary groups, and the rest can be classified as miscellaneous. 

One half of these recommendations were achieved either com¬ 
pletely or to a large degree, while two, or 16.7 per cent, were 
achieved in small measure. One third of the recommendations 
were not carried out. In nine, or 75.0 per cent, of the cases the 
librarians agreed with the recommendations, and in two instances, 
or 16.7 per cent of the recommendations, agreement or disagree¬ 
ment could not be ascertained. In only one case was there re¬ 
corded disagreement. 

Achievement was either slow, or the date of achievement was 
not ascertainable. In 75.0 per cent of the cases achievement came 
three or more years after the survey, or the date could not be as¬ 
certained. In only three, or 37.5 per cent, of the cases did the li¬ 
brarians consider the accomplishments the result of the survey, 
and in only one of those instances was the survey credited directly 
with the achievement. 

It would seem that the influence of the survey was slight in 
the implementation of these miscellaneous recommendations. 

SUMMARY 

LitHrarians were quite successful in carrying out the recom¬ 
mendations made concerning the development of the book 

^Nelle Barmore, A Report on Survey of the University of Florida Li- 
trrary”^ (mimeograpiked; 1946), p.7. 
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collections, although it is possible to point to complete achieve¬ 
ment of only five, or 8.2 per cent, of the sixty-one recommenda¬ 
tions. Twenty-eight, or 45.9 per cent, of the recommendations 
were achieved to a large degree, and fifteen, or 24.6 per cent, 
were carried out to a small degree. As was said earlier in this 
chapter, in the case of most of these recommendations a terminal 
point could not easily be fixed, so that it is impossible to say that 
a recommendation was achieved “completely.^ Thus the number 
of recommendations achieved “to a large degree” in this chapter 
is comparatively large. It will be noted that eleven, or 18.1 per 
cent, were not achieved in any measure. 

For the same reason that it is difficult to ascertain whether a 
recommendation was achieved completely, it is difficult to say that 
a recommendation was achieved at a particular time. Only fifteen, 
or 31.3 per cent, of the recommendations carried out in any de¬ 
gree were accomplished during the first two years after the sur¬ 
vey. Seven were achieved during the next three years, and for 
nine, or 18.8 per cent, it took more than five years to achieve re¬ 
sults. In seventeen, or 35.4 per cent, of the cases the time of 
achievement could not be ascertained. 

The survey was given credit directly for the accomplishment 
of twelve, or 25.0 per cent, of the recommendations, and indirectly 
in nineteen, or 39.6 per cent, of the cases. Thus it can be said 
that in the case of thirty-one, or 64.6 per cent, of the achieved 
recommendations the accomplishment was the result of the sur¬ 
vey, at least indirectly. In ten, or 20.8 per cent, of the cases the 
survey was not given any credit, and in the case of seven recom¬ 
mendations the influence of the survey could not be ascertained. 

In most instances the librarians agreed with the recommen¬ 
dations. They agreed with fifty-five, or 90.2 per cent, of the rec¬ 
ommendations, with reservations in two cases, and disagreed with 
four, or 6.5 per cent, of them. In the case of two recommenda¬ 
tions agreement or disagreement could not be ascertained. 
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Personnel came under the scrutiny of the surveyors in all of the 
surveys conducted, and generally what the surveyors found was not 
good. Salaries were low, staffs were inadequate in terms of num¬ 
bers and often in quality, professional librarians too often held the 
status of second-class citizens in their academic commimities, 
and there was frequently an ill-defined line between professional 
and nonprofessional responsibilities. 

One hundred and three recommendations, or 13.3 per cent of 
all the recommendations under consideration in this study, were 
made regarding this problem, ranging from a low of four to a high 
of thirteen per library. 

These recommendations can be subdivided into four sections: 
(1) specific and general staff needs; (2) professional status of li¬ 
brarians in the academic community; (3) salaries and position 
classification; and (4) other general recommendations. 

SPECIFIC AND GENERAL STAFF NEEDS 

Most of the recommendations made regarding personnel 
pointed to the fact that the libraries did not have enough nonpro¬ 
fessional and well-trained professional persons employed to give 
adequate library service. Sixty-three recommendations of this 
type were made for the twelve libraries under consideration. This 
number represents 61.2 per cent of the 103 recommendations 
made in the general area of personnel. The recommendations 
were concerned chiefly with the need for more staff, professional 
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and nonprofessional; the desirability of selecting professional staff 
with academic backgrounds appropriate to the positions for which 
they were hired; and the importance of maintaining a proper bal¬ 
ance in the number of professional and nonprofessional staff mem¬ 
bers. In most cases sx)ecific positions were recommended. 

Forty-seven, 74.6 per cent, of the recommendations in this 
section were achieved in some degree, fifteen, or 23.8 per cent, 
being achieved in only a small degree. The thirty-two recommen-^ 
dations achieved completely or to a large degree, comprising 50.8 
per cent of the sixty-three recommendations, represent a consid¬ 
erable improvement in the personnel situation in the surveyed li¬ 
braries. Fifteen recommendations, 23.8 per cent of the total, 
were not achieved in any degree. 

In sixty, or 95.2 per cent, of the cases there was agreement 
on the part of the librarians, though in five instances there were 
some reservations. In only three, or 4.8 per cent, of the cases 
was there complete disagreement. 

Considering only those recommendations achieved in some 
measure, twenty-five, or 53.2 per cent, of the achieved recom¬ 
mendations were carried out to some degree during the first three 
years following the survey. Thereafter progress was slower, two 
being achieved during the fourth year, five during the fifth, and 
eight sometime after five years. In seven instances thfe date of 
achievement could not be ascertained. 

Librarians gave the surveys a good deal of credit for the ac¬ 
complishment of these recommendations. In thirteen, or 27.7 per 
cent, of the cases the achievement was considered the direct re¬ 
sult of the surveys, while in twenty-two instances, or 46.8 per cent 
of the total, the surveys were credited indirectly. In seven, or 
14.9 per cent, of the cases the influence of the surveys could not 
be ascertained, and in five, or 10.6 per cent, instances the accom¬ 
plishment was not considered the result of the surveys. 

According to the directors of the surveyed libraries, the posi¬ 
tions which were created as direct results of the surveys repre¬ 
sented significant improvements. At Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
the position of exchange librarian was established, as were two 
new positions in the acquisitions department. At Cornell Univer¬ 
sity the reference department, which the surveyors had found al¬ 
most nonexistent so far as professional service was concerned, 
was strengthened greatly one year after the survey with the ap¬ 
pointment of two well-qualified professional librarians and later 
with the addition of three others. Appointed also the year follow¬ 
ing the survey was a full-time nonprofessional who was to divide 
her time equally between the reference and the circulation depart¬ 
ments . 
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Within six years after the survey of the University of Florida 
Library thirteen new positions had been added as a direct result of 
the survey, and much of the student help in the circiilation depart¬ 
ment had been replaced by full-time professional and nonprofes¬ 
sional staff- A cataloger was added to the staff at Montana State 
University, and at Notre Dame two persons were added to the staff 
of the acquisitions department and two others were appointed for 
service in the social science division. 

Seven months after the survey of the University of South Caro¬ 
lina Library a full-time order librarian was appointed as a direct 
result of the survey, and Texas A. & M. College Library improved 
its staff by adding eight of seventeen recommended positions. 

Although the influence of the siirveys was less in the imple¬ 
mentation of the recommendations which were said to have been 
achieved as indirect results of the surveys, the results were none¬ 
theless important to the surveyed libraries. At Cornell Univer¬ 
sity, for example, a major recommendation was an inclusive one 
recommending the establishment of twenty-one specific positions. 
Thirteen of these positions were filled during the first two years 
following the survey, three during the third year, two during the 
fifth, and three after five years, all indirectly the result of the 
survey, according to the director of libraries. 

Results at the University of Georgia also illustrate the effec¬ 
tiveness of the survey without the survey’s being a direct influ¬ 
ence. Within one year after the survey an assistant reference li¬ 
brarian, an order librarian, and a school librarian were appointed. 
Within two years following the survey four clerical assistants had 
been added, two to the catalog department, one to serials, and one 
to the order department, and the catalog department’s staff had 
been increased by three professional persons. During the third 
year following the survey two new professional assistants were 
appointed for serials and binding, and in the following year an as¬ 
sistant order librarian was added. These improvements could all 
be considered indirect results of the survey, because without the 
support of the surveyors’ recommendations Mr. Kellam, director 
of libraries at the University, believes that a new librarian would 
have had a difficult time to make this progress. 

Other libraries achievii^ indirect results of this nature in¬ 
clude Alalmna Polytechnic Institute, Montana State University, 
University of South Carolina, Texas A. & M., and Indiana Univer¬ 
sity. 

In a few cases recommendations were not carried out because 
the librarians disagreed with them, but more often than not failure 
of implementation was due to local conditions, generally insuffi¬ 
cient ftmds. 
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PROFESSIONAL STATUS OF LIBRARIANS IN 
THE ACADEMIC COMMUNITY 

Twenty recommendations were made with a view toward plac¬ 
ing professional members of the library staffs on a more nearly 
equitable basis with faculty members in relation to salaries, re¬ 
tirement benefits, tenure, and other perquisites of academic sta¬ 
tus. Six of the recommendations emphasized the need for in¬ 
creased participation by staff members of the surveyed libraries 
in professional activities, such as attendance at library confer¬ 
ences and writing for professional journals. The fourteen other 
recommendations were largely concerned specifically with aca¬ 
demic status for professional librarians. All the libraries, except 
those at Indiana University and Montana State University, received 
recommendations of this type. 

Recommendations in this category were more difficult to 
achieve, nine, or 45.0 per cent, of them failing completely of 
achievement. Nine were achieved either completely or to a large 
degree, and two, or 10.0 per cent, were accomplished in small 
measure. Agreement with recommendations was almost unani¬ 
mous, disagreement being noted in only one case. 

Progress was slow in carrying out these recomniendations. 
Four, or 36.4 per cent, were achieved at least partially during the 
first two years, and nothing more was accomplished until three 
years later, when two more recommendations were achieved. One 
recommendation required more than five years for achievement, 
and in the case of four recommendations the date of achievement 
could not be ascertained. 

Only five of the eleven recommendations achieved in whole or 
in part were said to have been carried out as a result of the sur¬ 
veys: one directly, the others indirectly. In two of the other six 
cases the influence of the surveys could not be ascertained, and in 
four instances, or 36.4 per cent, the accomplishments were defi¬ 
nitely not considered the result of the surveys. 

As a direct result of the survey of the Texas A. & M. Library 
a policy went into effect there one year after the survey, which 
grants any staff member leave with pay to attend meetings and 
provides for payment of expenses if he presents a paper or in any 
other way takes part in the program. Likewise,, the librarian, or 
his assistant, receives payment for his expenses if he interviews 
applicants for positions at conferences. 

Indirect results w^re seen at Cornell, Florida, Georgia, and 
New Hampshire. At Cornell professional librarians were declared 
academic personnel in 1956, entitling them to all privileges of 
faculty except sabbatical leave, academic vacations, and tenure. 
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An important perquisite of this academic status was the librarians’ 
participation in the Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association of 
America. 

At the University of Florida librarians were given an in¬ 
creased opportunity for professional development, and at the Uni¬ 
versity of Georgia the academic status of the librarians was im¬ 
proved considerably. In the latter case achievement took five 
years, at which time the director of libraries was made professor, 
the associate director was given the rank of associate professor, 
the division heads were made assistant professors, and all other 
professional librarians were granted the rank of instructor. Sala¬ 
ries were improved considerably, a one-month annual vacation 
was granted, leaves of absence were made possible for profes¬ 
sional librarians, and attendance at professional meetings was en¬ 
couraged. Both the director and the associate director considered 
the survey a factor in these accomplishments, at least indirectly. 

Within one year after the survey of the University of New 
Hampshire Library professional librarians were granted both aca¬ 
demic status and faculty rank. Miss Brackett, the librarian, gave 
indirect credit to the survey for the accomplishment, saying that 
the survey report gave her a “jumping-off point” every time the 
subject of academic rank and status came up. 

At Stanford University two years after the survey the Aca¬ 
demic Council imanimously admitted professional librarians to 
membership in the University Staff, vacation arrangements were 
regularized, a favorable retirement program was established, and 
a greatly improved salary schedule was adopted. For reasons 
stated earlier^ it is difficult to assess the influence of the survey 
in the accomplishments. 

Although the surveys were a relatively small influence in the 
improvement of the professional status of the librarians in the 
surveyed libraries, the above accomplishments represent impor¬ 
tant progress in those institutions. Even a little progress is 
heartening in this plaguing problem of professional status for li¬ 
brarians . 

SALARIES AND POSITION CLASSIFICATION 

Twelve recommendations were made urging that salaries be 
increased in order to attract and retain professional librarians of 
high quality. In some cases the recommendations suggested per¬ 
sonnel classification and pay plans, and in others the concern was 
merely with increasing salaries. Each surveyed library received 
at least one recommendation of this type. 


See p.25. 
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Three, or 25.0 per cent, of the recommendations were carried 
out completely; seven, or 58.4 per cent, were achieved to a large 
degree; and one was accomplished to a small degree. Only one 
was not achieved in any degree. In all cases the librarians agreed 
with the recommendations. 

The achievement of seven, or 63.6 per cent, of the recommen¬ 
dations which were carried out in any degree was due either di¬ 
rectly or indirectly to the surveys. In the case of the accomplish¬ 
ment of two recommendations the influence of the surveys could 
not be ascertained, and in two instances the surveys were not con¬ 
sidered an influence. Five, or 45.5 per cent, of these recommen¬ 
dations were achieved during the first three years after the sur¬ 
veys, while it took more than five years to carry out the rest. 

Position classification was achieved with varying degrees of 
success at Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Cornell, Indiana, New 
Hampshire, and Notre Dame, indirectly because of the survey ex¬ 
cept in the case of New Hampshire, where Miss Brackett credited 
the survey directly. Salaries were improved in the process in aH 
cases, though there was a wide range in the extent of the improve¬ 
ment. 

Salary adjustments were recommended in the surveys of Mon¬ 
tana State University and Virginia Polytechnic Institute and were 
achieved to a large degree. Kathleen Campbell, the librarian, re¬ 
ports that the salary situation has improved greatly in recent 
years at Montana State, though adjustments have not brought the 
librarians’ salaries up to the level of those of teaching faculty with 
equal rank. At Virginia Polytechnic Institute there was a slight 
improvement in beginning salaries following the survey, but top 
salaries for professional assistants showed notable improvement. 
Over a five-year period top salaries for professional assistants 
increased 36.1 per cent, as compared with 14.3 per cent, the com¬ 
parable figure for the libraries included in the Association of Col¬ 
lege and Research Libraries statistics for that period.^ 

Position classification was achieved at Texas A. & M., and at 
the University of Georgia the recommendation that the salary for 
professional assistants be equivalent at least to that of an instruc¬ 
tor in the University and that a department head’s salary be equiv¬ 
alent to that of an assistant professor was carried out long after 
the survey. In neither case, however, was the achievement consid¬ 
ered a result of the survey. It should be pointed out, nevertheless, 
that both the director and the associate director of libraries at the 
University of Georgia consider the siirvey a factor in the 


^“College and University General and Salary Statistics,’^ College and Re¬ 
search Libraries, 11: 157-58 (April,. ia50); ibid., 15: 74-75 (January, 1954). 
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noteworthy improvement of salaries which accompanied the grant¬ 
ing of academic status to professional librarians at that institution 
five years after the survey. 

Beginning salaries increased 46.7 per cent at the University 
of Florida during the six-year period following the survey there, 
and at Stanford University Library positions were reclassified and 
salaries substantially increased within two years after the survey 
of that library. The influence of the surveys in these two cases 
could not be ascertained. 

At the University of South Carolina a position classification 
and pay plan was developed and submitted to the University admin¬ 
istration three years after the survey, but it was not approved. 

OTHER GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS 

Eight of the 103 recommendations made regarding personnel 
do not fit the above classifications. Three were concerned with 
communication through staff meetings or administrative news¬ 
letters, two had to do with the reorganization of library staff, two 
proposed better working conditions, and one suggested the organi¬ 
zation of a staff association. 

One half of the recommendations were carried out either 
completely or to a large degree, and four were not achieved. Of 
those not achieved three were not carried out because the librar¬ 
ians disagreed with the recommendations. 

Three of those accomplished were carried out within three 
years after the survey, and one required more than five years to 
achieve. In one case the accomplishment was considered the di¬ 
rect result of the survey, in two cases the indirect result, and in 
the fourth instance the survey was not considered a factor in the 
achievement. 

SUMMARY 

It would seem on the basis of the foregoing that the surveys 
exerted a significant influence in improvements in personnel situ¬ 
ations in the surveyed libraries, especially in regard to specific 
staff needs, salaries, and position classification. It has been 
shown that 77.3 per cent of the latter recommendations were 
achieved in some degree, and of these, 70.1 per cent were said to 
have been accomplished as results of the surveys, either directly 
or indirectly. 

Much less success was noted in attempts to achieve academic 
status. In only 55.0 per cent of the cases were recommendations 
regardng this problem achieved in ai^ degree, and in only 45.4 
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per cent of these instances was the achievement considered either 
a direct or an indirect result of the survey. 

To summarize the implementation of the total recommenda¬ 
tion concerning personnel, seventy-three recommendations, or 
70.9 per cent of the 103 recommendations made in this category, 
were carried out in some degree. Fifty-five, or 53.4 pefi cent, 
were achieved completely or to a large degree, while ei^Ateen, or 
17.5 per cent, were accomplished to a small degree. One was said 
to have been in operation at the time of the survey, and twenty- 
nine, or 28.2 per cent of the total, were not carried out at all. 

There was little disagreement with the recommendations. In 
ninety-five, or 92.2 per cent, instances the librarians agreed with 
the recommendations, in five of these cases with some reserva¬ 
tions. In only eight, or 7.8 per cent, instances did the librarians 
disagree. 

It has been shown that 38.3 per cent of the recommendations 
were achieved during the first two years following the surveys, 
with progress thereafter being rather slow. It took more than five 
years to carry out 21.9 per cent of the recommendations, and in 
15.1 per cent cases the date of achievement could not be ascer¬ 
tained. 

In fifty cases, or 68.5 per cent of the recommendations 
achieved in whole or in part, the librarians considered the accom¬ 
plishments the result of the surveys, directly or indirectly. In ap¬ 
proximately one third of these cases the influence of the surveys 
was said to have been direct. The achievement of twelve recom¬ 
mendations, or 16.4 per cent of those carried out, was definitely 
not considered the result of the surveys. The influence of the sur¬ 
veys could not be ascertained in the case of the other achieved 
recommendations. 
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Financial Administration 


Budgetary problems were clearly present in all of the surveyed li¬ 
braries and were major causes for many of the weaknesses found 
by the surveyors in their studies. Book collections had not de¬ 
veloped according to institutional needs, binding arrearages had 
grown, inadequate staffs serviced these libraries, important serv¬ 
ices had been neglected, and many other aspects of good library 
service had suffered because of inadequate budgets. 

Seventy recommendations, or 9.0 per cent of all those under 
consideration, were devoted to the general problem of financial 
administration. These fall into three groups: (1) those pertaining 
to actual budget needs; (2) those concerning budget procedures and 
the allocation of book funds; and (3) others recommending the cen¬ 
tral administration of all funds expended for library purposes. 

BUDGET NEEDS 

Recommendations regardii^ specific budget needs were made 
for all the surveyed libraries, ranging from one to five per library 
for a total of thirty-one. These recommendations usually sug¬ 
gested approximate amounts to be budgeted in the various cate - 
gories in order to make possible the improvement of library serv¬ 
ice. 

Twenty-three, or 74.2 per cent, of the recommendations were 
achieved ha some degree: seven completely, fifteen to a large de¬ 
gree, and one to a small degree. Seven, or 22.6 per cent, of the 
recommendations were not carried out at all, and in one case it 
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could not be ascertained that the recommendation had or had not 
been achieved. In only one of the thirty-one cases did the librar¬ 
ian disagree with the recommendation. 

Fifteen, or 65.2 per cent, of the recommendations achieved in 
any degree were carried out during the first three years following 
the survey. Two were achieved during the next two years, and in 
six cases it required more than five years for implementation of 
the recommendations. 

The influence of the surveys in the whole or partial achieve¬ 
ment of these recommendations seems considerable, when one 
notes that in only one case was the survey not considered an influ¬ 
ence. In nineteen, or 82.6 per cent, of the cases the librarians 
considered the accomplishments the result of the surveys, directly 
in five instances, and indirectly in fourteen. In three cases the in¬ 
fluence of the surveys could not be ascertained. 

Because it may be argued fairly that what may appear to have 
been significant budget gains following the surveys may possibly 
have been merely normal and expected increases, an attempt has 
been made to relate the gains to enrollment and to compare them 
with expenditxires of nonsurveyed libraries roughly comparable in 
range of size and program. In order to obtain consistent statistics 
over the period 1936/37 —1956/57, which covers two years before 
the first survey and five years after the latest, a sample of nine 
libraries whose statistics were reported regularly during this pe¬ 
riod was taken from the College and University Library Statistics,^ 
published annually by the Princeton University Library. 

For each of the fiscal years during the above period the per 
student library expenditures were determined for each library and 
a mean was computed. In the tables that follow, this mean figure 
is used for comparative purposes.^ An attempt has been made to 
ascertain the per cent of increase in budget per student following 
each survey and to compare it with the comparable figure for the 
nonsurveyed libraries for the same period. 


^Princeton University Library, College and University Library Statistics 
(Princeton, N.J.: The Library, 1936/37 —1956/57). Libraries included in the 
sample of nonsurveyed libraries are Brown University, University of Colorado, 
rXike University, Iowa State CoUege, Iowa State University, University of Ne¬ 
braska, University of North Carolina, Northwestern University, and the Univer¬ 
sity of Texas. 

^It should be pointed out that the Princeton statistics include only funds ex¬ 
pended for books, periodicals, binding, salaries, and wages, white most of the 
statistics for the surveyed libraries include all library expenditures. This var¬ 
iation does not impair the usefulness of the statistics, however, for compari¬ 
sons are made on a percentage basis only. 
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Alabama Polytechnic Institute 

Five recommendations were made by Louis R. Wilson and 
Robert W. Orr for Alabama Polytechnic Institute. Three recom¬ 
mendations called for an annual budget of at least $180,000 with 
specific suggestions as to division of that budget, and the other 
two recommended funds in addition to the regular appropriations 
for special projects. 

None of these recommendations was achieved, according to 
Clyde Cantrell, director of libraries, but the nonachievement does 
not mean that the library situation was not improved. It will be 
seen in Table 4 that the library expenditures per student rose 
from $15.69 during the year of the survey to $20.48 five years 
later, a gain of 30.5 per cent. This increase does not compare 
favorably, however, with the gain of 75.7 per cent for the nonsur- 
veyed libraries during the same period. 


Table 4 Library Expenditures at the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, 1945/46—1953/54 


Year 

Total 

Budget®- 

Enroll¬ 

ment^ 

Per 

Student 

Expend. 

Per cent 
of Increase 
or Decrease 

Sample Libraries^ 

Per Increase or 
stud. decrease 

1945/46 

$ 49,848 

5154 

$ 9.67 

-38.4 

$32.40 

+ 1.3 

1946/47 

74,016 

6997 

10.57 

-32.6 

23.36 

-26.9 

1947/48 

120,530 

8030 

15.00 

- 4.4 

26.58 

-16.9 

1948/49'! 

120,127 

7654 

15.69 


31.98 


1949/50 

133,129 

7279 

18.28 

+16.5 

35.87 

+12.2 

1950/51 

129,327 

6635 

19.49 

+24.2 

40.36 

+26.2 

1951/52 

134,695 

5748 

23.43 

+49.3 

48.88 

+52.8 

1952/53 

146,376 

6421 

22.79 

+45.2 

53.53 

+67.4 

1953/54 

138,214 

6747 

20.48 

+30.5 

56.19 

+75.7 


^Sources: Survey report for figures through 1947/48, and Statistics 
of Southern College and University Libraries (Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State University Library) for the remainder. 

^Source: "Statistics of Attendance in American Universities and Col¬ 
leges,*^ published annually in December in School and Society (New York: 
Society for the Advancement of Education, Inc.). 

^Mean per student expenditures were computed from budget totals 
reported ty nine libraries in College and Umversity Library Statistics, 
published annually by the Princeton University Library. See footnote 1, 
p.85, for list of libraries included- This puW.ication will be referred to 
hereafter as Princeton Statistics. 

^Year the survey. 
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Cornell University 

The surveyors of the Cornell Library made two recommenda¬ 
tions in which they suggested a total budget of approximately 
$530,000 for 1948/49 and indicated roughly how this amount ought 
to be subdivided. Table 5 indicates complete success in the 
achievement of the total budget the year following the survey, and 
four years later the budget for books, periodicals, and binding ex¬ 
ceeded $200,000,^ a figure set by the surveyors. 

Although complete success was achieved in carrying out the 
recommendations, it will be noted in Table 5 that even more sig- 
nificant success was achieved during the same period by the non- 
surveyed libraries. 

Stephen A. McCarthy, director of libraries, credits the survey 
indirectly with the gains made following the survey. 


Table 5 Library Expenditures at Cornell 
University, 1947/48 -1952/53 


Year 

Total 

Budget^ 

Enroll¬ 

ment^ 

Per 

Student 

Expend. 

Per cent 
of Increase 
or Decrease 

Sample Libraries 

Per Increase or 
stud. decrease 

1947/48*^ 

$506,421 

9662 

$52.41 




1948/49 

580,165 

9686 

59.89 

+14.3 

$31.98 

+20.3 

1949/50 

614,796 

9661 

63.63 

+21.4 

35.87 

+34.9 

1950/51 

633,586 

10,146 

62.44 

+19.1 

40.36 

+51.8 

1951/52 

715,833 

9926 

72.11 

+37.6 

48.88 

+83.9 

1952/53 

794,817 

8927 

89.03 

+69.9 

53.53 

+101.4 


^ Sources: Figures for 1947/48 and 1949/50 provided by Stej^en A. 
McCarthy. Others were taken from “College and University Library 
tistics,’’ published annually in College and Research Libraries (Chicago: 
American Library Association). 

^ Source: School and Society, 

^ Source: Princeton Statistics, 

^Year of the survey. 


University of Florida 

A recommendation that the appropriations for the development 
of the University Litoary be increased to at least 7.0 per cent of 


^“College and University Library Statistics, 1952-53,’' College and Re¬ 
search Libraries, 15: 68-69 (January, 1954). 
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Table 6 Library Expenditures at the University 
of Florida, 1937/38-1944/45 


Year 

Total 

Budget^ 

Enroll¬ 

ment^ 

Per 

Student 

Expend. 

Per cent 
of Increase 
or Decrease 

Sample Libraries^ 

Per Increase or 

stud. decrease 

1937/38 

$ 48,407 

4725 

$10.24 

-2.5 

$22.23 

+9.5 

1938/39 

55,229 

5212 

10.59 

+0.8 

21.16 

+4.2 

1939/40^ 

54,249 

5164 

10.50 


20.30 

. . . 

1940/41 

64,680 

5404 

11.96 

+13.9 

20.43 

+0.6 

1941/42 

79,311 

4940 

16.05 

+52.8 

20.90 

+2.9 

1942/43 

82,787 

3852 

21.49 

+104.7 

22.33 

+10.0 

1943/44 

112,435 

2340 

48.04 

+357.5 

39.12 

+92.7 

1944/45 

107,286 

1363 

78.71 

+649.6 

32.04 

+57.8 


Source: Statistics of Southern College and University Libraries. 
^Source: School and Society^ 

‘^Source: Princeton Statistics. 

^Year of the survey. 


the total University budget (exclusive of the Agricultural Extension 
and Experiment Station expenditures) and capital outlay, was 
achieved definitely long after the survey, according to Stanley L. 
West, director of libraries, but difficulty in obtaining statistical 
information makes it impossible to ascertain whether this recom¬ 
mendation was achieved earlier. The spectacular increase in li¬ 
brary appropriations following the survey, as seen in Table 6, 
would indicate great strides in the direction of the achievement of 
the recommendation. 

A second recommendation was for a special appropriation of 
approximately $80,000, to be used for filling in lacunae according 
to an outline of priorities set down by the surveyors. Three years 
following the survey the General Education Board made a grant of 
$40,000 for the purpose,^ which was matched approximately by the 
University. These funds made it possible for the library to make 
great strides toward the achievement of the recommendation, but 
West, who credits the survey indirectly with the gains made, wrote 
in 1957: 


The war years and the greatly increased enrollment since 
that time make the actual amounts stipulated in the recom¬ 
mendations inappropriate. However, there is still no 


'^General E<Jucation Board, Annual Report (New York: The General Educa¬ 
tion Board, 1954), p.34-35. 
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provision made for a large amount to cover arrearages. This 
is the greatest single financial problem of the Libraries at the 
present time.^ 

University of Georgia 

The surveyors of this library recommended an annual expend¬ 
iture of at least $3000 for the binding of books and periodicals and, 
in addition, suggested a special emergency appropriation of 
$10,000 for binding to be spent over a four-year period. 

The latter recommendation was not achieved, but two years, 
after the survey the binding budget was stepped up to $3600, and 
thereafter funds for binding never fell below $3000 and went to al¬ 
most three times that figure within ten years after the survey. 

That the budget improved following the survey is evident in Ta¬ 
ble 7, where one notes that a per student expenditure of $9.12 for 
1938/39, the year of the survey, increased to $28.67 five years 


Table 7 Library Expenditures at the University 
of Georgia, 1936/37 —1944/45 


Year 

Total 

Budget^ 

Enroll¬ 

ment^ 

Per 

Student 

Expend. 

Per cent 
of Increase 
or Decrease 

Sample Libraries^ 

Per Increase or 
stud. decrease 

1936/37 

$ 36,586 

4373 

$ 8.36 

- 8,3 

$21.11 

- 0.2 

1937/38 

40,114 

4867 

8.24 

- 9.6 

22.23 

+ 5.0 

1938/39^ 

50,251 

5508 

9.12 

. . . 

21.16 

. . . 

1939/40 

76,861 

4939 

15.56 

+70.6 

20.30 

- 4.1 

1940/41 

103,231 

5093 

20.26 

+122.1 

20.43 

- 3.4 

1941/42 

103,230 

4704 

21.94 

+140.6 

20.90 

- 1.2 

1942/43 

77,350 

2858 

27.06 

+196.7 

22.33 

+ 5.5 

1943/44 

89,030 

3105 

28.67 

+214.4 

39.12 

+84.9 

1944/45 

105,790 

2596 

40.75 

+346.8 

32.04 

+51.4 


^ Sources: Statistics for 1936/37 —1937/38 are tak^ from the survey 
report, p.l7; those from 1938/39 through 1943/44 are from the anniml re¬ 
ports of the librarian for those years; and those for 1944/45 are from Sta¬ 
tistics of Southern College and University Libraries, 1944-45. 

^ Soxirce: School and Society 
^ Source: Princeton Statistics. 

^ Year of the survey. 


^Questionnaire completed by Stanley L. West for the author (January 5, 
1957), p.l5. 
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later. This increase represents a gain of 214.4 per cent, as com¬ 
pared with a gain of 84.9 per cent for the nonsurveyed libraries. A 
year later the gain is even more spectacular, increasing to $40.75 
per student. W. P. Kellam, director of libraries, considers the 
survey an indirect influence in this improvement. 

Indiana University 

The two recommendations for Indiana University called for an 
annual expenditure of $150,000 for library purposes and a budget 
for salaries which would be more consistent with expenditures for 
materials, with enrollment, and with the total personnel budget of 
the University. 

The recommended $150,000 budget was meant for the Bloom¬ 
ington campus only, but the statistics in Table 8 are for all Indiana 
University Libraries.® It will be seen in this table that three 
years after the survey the total budget had risen to $205,465, a per 
student gain of 76.1 per cent over the 1938/39 figure. The 


Table 8 Library Expenditures at Indiana 
University, 1938/39 -1944/45 


Year 

Total 

Budget^ 

Enroll¬ 

ment^ 

Per 

Student 

Expend. 

Per cent 
of Increase 
or Decrease 

Sample Libraries^ 

Per Increase or 
stud. decrease 

1938/39 

$128,500 

7758 

$16.56 


$21.16 


1939/40*^ 

.... 

• • • 

. . 

. 



1940/41 

. . . . 

... 

... 

• • • 



1941/42 

131,766 

7507 

17.55 

+ 5.9 

20.90 

- 1.2 

1942/43 

205,465 

7045 

29.16 

+76.1 

22.33 

+ 5.5 

1943/44 

240,292 

7528 

31.91 

+92.7 

39.12 

+84.8 

1944/45 

260,257 

8116 

32.06 

+93.6 

32.04 

+51.4 


^&>urces: 1938/39 figure from the survey report, p.32; others are 
from Princeton Statistics. No reliaWe total tnidget figures are available 
for 1939/40 -1940/41. 

^Source: School and Society. 

^Source: Princeton Statistics. 

^Year of the survey. 


®Because total budget figures for 1939/40 —1940/41 are not reliably re¬ 
ported, and because tl^ Princeton Statistics for 1941/42 — 1944/45 are total 
bucket figures, the surveyors’ figure of $128,500 for library expenditures on 
both Indiana University campuses for 1938/39 has been iised as a basis for 
comparisons. 
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following year this figure rose to 92.7 per cent, and the next year 
to 93.6 per cent. This was a greater and more consistent increase 
than occurred during the same period for the nonsurveyed librar¬ 
ies. Robert A. Miller, director of libraries, considers the total 
budget improvement a direct result of the survey. 

The substantial personnel gains outlined in Chapter IX indi¬ 
cate that the second recommendation was largely achieved within 
two years after the survey. Miller considers this achievement 
only an indirect result of the survey. 

Montana State University 

Maurice F. Tauber and Eugene H. Wilson made three recom¬ 
mendations designed to improve the financial situation for the 
Montana Library. It was recommended that for 1951/52, the year 
following the survey, a general library budget of approximately 
$100,000 be provided: approximately $25,000 for books, periodi¬ 
cals, and binding; $71,000 for salaries; and $4000 for supplies and 
miscellaneous expenditures. This goal was not achieved imtil 
1956/57, but Kathleen Campbell, the librarian, feels that despite 
the delay in achievement the survey was an indirect influence. 

The other two recommendations suggested that a sum of 
$10,000 be allotted over a period of five years to clear up arrears 


Table 9 Library Expenditures at Montana State 
University, 1947/48-1955/56 


Year 

Total 

Budget® 

Enroll¬ 

ment^ 

Per Per cent Libraries^ 

Student of Increase Per Increase or 

Expend, or Decrease stud. decrease 

1947/48 

$64,543 

3952 

$16.33 

-47.5 

$26.58 

-34.1 

1948/49 

71,997 

3456 

20.83 

-33.1 

31.98 

-^.8 

1949/50 

83,656 

3367 

24.84 

-20.2 

35.87 

-11.1 

1950/51'' 

88,284 

2835 

31.14 

... 

40.36 

... 

1951/52 

92,814 

2378 

39.03 

+25.3 

48.88 

+21.1 

1952/53 

91,380 

2139 

42.72 

+37.2 

53.53 

+32.6 

1953/54 

89,188 

2213 

40.30 

+29.4 

56.19 

+39.2 

1954/55 

94,309 

2588 

36.44 

+17.0 

55.16 

+36.7 

1955/56 

87,569 

2850 

30.72 

- 1.3 

57.68 

+42.9 


^■Sources: Survey report, p.l07; “College and University Ltteary 
Statistics,” College cmd Research Libraries; and tpiestionimre contpleted 
fay Kathleen Campbell for the author (June 1, 1957), p.lO. 

'’Source: School and.Society. 

^Source: Prmceftoh Statistics. • 

‘'‘Year erf the survey. ’• 
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in binding, and that $15,000 be appropriated annually for the five 
years following the survey “to be used for the purchase of mate¬ 
rials needed to bring the library collections up to a level consid¬ 
ered adequate to support the present educational program of the 
University.” 

The latter recommendation was achieved to a large degree as 
a part of the total budget increase which came in 1956/57, and was 
an indirect result of the survey insofar as the accomplishment of 
the first recommendation was thus considered by Miss Campbell. 
The recommendation regarding binding was not achieved imtil 
1957/58, when $9000 was allocated for this purpose. Although this 
achievement took place seven years after the survey. Miss Camp¬ 
bell considers it a direct result of the survey. The total budget 
for books, periodicals, and binding for 1957/58 was $84,000, as 
compared with $33,150 for 1956/57. 

It will be noted in Table 9 that while the Montana State Uni¬ 
versity Library improved its financial condition by carrying out 
the surveyors^ recommendations to a large degree, it did not do so 
well during the five-year period following the survey as did the 
nonsurveyed libraries. The mean percentage increase for the 
latter group on a per student basis was 42.9 per cent for the five- 
year period, while the Montana Library spent less per student 
after five years than it did at the time of the survey. An increase 
in the sixth year and an anticipated major increase the next year, 
however, brings this figure up considerably. 

University of New Hampshire 

In surveying this library Stephen A. McCarthy recommended a 
■ $38,000 bucket for books, periodicals, and binding and a total li¬ 
brary budget of approximately $133,000. These two recommenda¬ 
tions were achieved to a large degree, but it took more than five 
years to come close to the figures recommended by McCarthy. In 
1955/56, seven years after the survey, the library spent $34,322 
for books, periodicals, and binding within total library expendi¬ 
tures of $117,999. 

Table 10 indicates a steady increase in library expenditures 
following the survey, only slightly higher than that for the nonsur¬ 
veyed libraries. Thelma Brackett, the librarian, credits the sur¬ 
vey indirectly with increases achieved. 

University of Notre Dame 

In two recommendations Louis R. Wilson and Frank A. Lundy 
recommended a total annual library budget of $316,^0 for the five 
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Table 10 Library Expenditures at the University of 
New Hampshire, 1945/46 -1953/54 


Year 

Total 

Budget^ 

Enroll¬ 

ment^ 

Per 

Student 

Expend. 

Per cent 
of Increase 
or Decrease 

Sample Libraries^ 

Per Increase or 
stud. decrease 

1945/46 

$ 44,383 

1672 

$26.54 

+40.2 

$32.40 

+ 1.3 

1946/47 

57,837 

3966 

14.58 

-29.8 

23.36 

-26.9 

1947/48 

67,845 

4252 

15.95 

-15.7 

26.58 

-16.9 

1948/49'* 

68,036 

3594 

18.93 

. . . 

31.98 

. . 

1949/50 

76,105 

3675 

20.70 

+ 9.3 

35.87 

+12.2 

1950/51 

79,929 

3401 

23.50 

+24.1 

40.36 

+26.2 

1951/52 

93,080 

3147 

29.57 

+56.2 

48.88 

+52.8 

1952/53 

96,804 

3020 

32.05 

+69.3 

53.53 

+67.4 

1953/54 

102,376 

3001 

34.11 

+80.2 

56.19 

+75.7 


Source: ^College and University Library Statistics,” College and 
Research Libraries, 

^Source: School and Society. 

^ Source: Princeton Statistics. 

^Year of the survey. 


Table 11 Library Expenditures at the University of 
Notre Dame, 1947/48 —1956/57 


Year 

Total 

Budget® 

Enroll¬ 

ment^ 

Per 

Student 

Expend. 

Per cent 
of Increase 
or Decrease 

Sample Libraries^ 

Per Increase or 
stud. decrease 

1947/48 

$162,992 

4757 

$34.26 

-34.4 

$26.58 

-45.6 

1948/49 

232,761 

5090 

45.72 

-12.5 

31.98 

-34.6 

1949/50 

223,761 

4968 

45.04 

-13.8 

35.87 

-26.6 

1950/51 

257,000 

5052 

50.87 

- 2.7 

40.36 

-17.4 

1951/52'* 

269,400 

5154 

52.27 

. . . 

48.88 

. . . 

1952/53 

269,400 

5163 

52.17 

- 0.2 

53.53 

+ 9.5 

1953/54 

297,800 

5426 

54.88 

+ 5.0 

56.19 

+14.9 

1954/55 

296,000 

5428 

54.33 

+ 3.9 

55.16 

+12.8 

1955/56 

318,100 

5684 

55.96 

+ 7.0 

57.68 

+18.0 

1956/57 

331,000 

6022 

54.96 

+ 5.1 

. . . 

. . . 


^Sources: Figures for 1947/48 —1951/52 were taken from the survey 
report, p.l64; others are from report of Victor A. Schaefer to the Rev. 
Philip S. Moore, dated September 15, 1956. 

^Source: School and Society, 

^ Source: Princeton Statistics. 

^Date of publication of the survey report. 
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years after the survey, and, more specifically, they urged an an¬ 
nual appropriation of $125,000 for books, periodicals, and binding, 
including a special annual allocation of $25,000 to secure basic 
materials lacking in the library. 

As can be seen in Table 11, it took four years to achieve the 
total budget recommended by the surveyors, an achievement for 
which Victor A. Schaefer, director of libraries, gives indirect 
credit to the survey. It will be noted, however, that the relatively 
slight increase in per student expenditures does not indicate a 
startling improvement when one compares it with the comparable 
mean figure for the nonsurveyed libraries. 

The recommendation that the book budget be increased to 
$125,000 was achieved to a large degree two years after the sur¬ 
vey when the allocation rose to $110,000, at which level it re¬ 
mained through 1955/56. Here, too, Schaefer credits the survey 
indirectly with the achievement. 

University of South Carolina 

A major recommendation made by the surveyors of this li¬ 
brary suggested that the total library budget be increased to rep¬ 
resent 7.0 per cent, instead of 4.0 per cent, of the total institu¬ 
tional budget. This was achieved to a large degree two years 
following the survey, when the budget was increased to $151,802 
(see Table 12) and the institutional budget was $2,365,796. The li¬ 
brary’s portion of the funds represented 6.4 per cent of the total 
budget, and during the next three years the figure ranged from 5.7 
per cent to 7.1 per cent. AKred Rawlinson, the librarian, gives 
indirect credit to the survey for this improvement. 

Four other specific recommendations urged increased ex¬ 
penditures for the high school library and the library science pro¬ 
gram, and expenditure of $3000 for mending materials and miscel¬ 
laneous equipment, a salary budget of approximately $55,000, and 
the allocation annually of at least $25,000 for books and related 
materials. 

According to Rawlinson, the first recommendation was not 
achieved. The second recommendation was achieved in large part, 
but only to the extent that Rawlinson agreed with it, and the influ¬ 
ence of the survey could not be ascertained. 

The salary bu<^et for the McElssick Library rose to $44,533 
the year after the survey, and durii^ the next four years it de¬ 
clined, reaching a low of $36,841 in 1950/51. The figure repre¬ 
sents a small improvement over the $35,332 expended for salaries 
during the survey year 1945/46. If the General Education Board 
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Table 12 Library Expenditures at the University of 
South Carolina, 1943/44-1950/51 


Per Per cent Sample Libraries ^ 
Total Enroll- Student of Increase Per Increase or 
Budget^ ment^ Expend, or Decrease stud. decrease 


1943/44 

$ 52,889 

1788 

1944/45 

55,393 

1882 

1945/46'^ 

83,590 

2931 

1946/47 

97,301 

4167 

1947/48 

151,802 

5553 

1948/49 

137,760 

4395 

1949/50 

153,620 

3802 

1950/51 

137,806 

5810 


$29.57 

+ 3.7 

$39.12 

29.43 

+ 3.2 

32.04 

28.51 

. 

32.40 

23.35 

.18.1 

23.36 

27.33 

- 4.1 

26.58 

31.34 

+ 9.9 

31.98 

40.40 

+41.7 

35.87 

23.71 

-16.8 

40.36 


+20.7 
- 1.1 

-27.9 
-18.0 
- 1.3 
+10.7 
+24.6 


Source: Statistics of Southeyti College and UniveTsity ItzbTayies, 
Law Library not included in figures for 1943/44. 

^Source: School and Society. 

^Source: Princeton Statistics. 

^Year of the survey. 


grants during those years were included in these statistics, the 
recommended budget was more than achieved. These funds, how¬ 
ever, were for additional positions and were not used for general 
improvement of salaries. Rawlinson considers the increase an in¬ 
direct resxilt of the survey. 

One year after the survey the book budget was at the level 
recommended by the surveyors, but Rawlinson does not consider 
this a result of the survey. He relates the increase instead to the 
increase in enrollment at the time. 

Considering the total budget picture, it will be noted in Ta¬ 
ble 12 that while there was a considerable increase in fimds for 
library purposes following the sxirvey, there was also a great in¬ 
crease in enrollment which made the gains relatively slight on a 
per student basis, except during 1949/50 when the enroEment 
dropped and the budget was increased. 

Stanford University 

Louis R. Wilson and Raynard C, Swank made two recommen¬ 
dations concerning specEic bucket needs: one that a unified amTnal 
Ebrary bucket of approximately $300,000 be adopted, and anofeer 
that $150,000 "^be applied in wiping out the arrears and that ^5,000 
be placed in the annual but^et of the Library for current acqui¬ 
sitions-* 
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Table 13 Library Expenditures at Stanford 
University, 1945/46—1951/52 


Year 

Total 

Budget^ 

Enroll¬ 

ment^ 

Per 

Student 

Expend. 

Per cent 
of Increase 
or Decrease 

Sample Libraries^ 

Per Increase or 

stud. decrease 

1945/46 

$305,156 

7089 

$43.04 

. . . 

$32.40 

. . . 

1946/47'^ 

. . . . 

. . - 

. . . 

. . . 

. . . 

. . . 

1947/48 

. . . . 

. . . 

. . . 

. . . 

. . . 

. . . 

1948/49 

515,053 

8364 

61.57 

+43.0 

31.98 

- 1.3 

1949/50 

536,459 

7896 

67.94 

+57.8 

35.87 

+10.7 

1950/51 

559,747 

7712 

72.58 

+68.6 

40.36 

+24.6 

1951/52 

584,736 

7583 

77.11 

+79.1 

48.88 

+50.9 


t^Source: The 1945/46 figure is taken from the survey report, p.35; 
others are from the reports of the director, 1948/49 —1951/52. Reliable 
figures for 1946/47 —1947/48 were not available. 

^Source: School and Society, 

^Source: Princeton Statistics. 

*^Year of the survey. 


As can be seen in Table 13 the first recommendation was 
achieved completely within two years after the survey,^ and al¬ 
though no special fimd of $150,000 was allocated for “wiping out 
arrears,’’ the greatly increased budget made it possible to achieve 
the intent of the latter recommendation to a large degree. Regard¬ 
ing the great improvement in budget conditions. Swank states, 
“Stanford’s ability to improve the library budget was even greater 
than Wilson and I estimated.”® 

Texas A. & M. College 

The three recommendations made by Orr and Carlson regard¬ 
ing the library budget at Texas A. & M. included one that the total 
annual library budget be not less than $249,440; another that the 
College increase its annual expenditures for books and periodicals 
to at least $100,000; and a third that an increased portion of the 


"^Through exammation of library records, questioning of deans and depart¬ 
ment heads, and consulting with the accounting office, Wilson and Swank arrived 
at a total of $305,156 expended for library purposes during 1945/46. The figure 
they used as a basis, however, in making their recommendation for a $300,000 
budg^ was $210,736. Thus, comparisons in Table 13 are with what would seem 
to have been a maximum figure for a year when there appeared to be considera¬ 
ble uncertainty as to just what was spent for library purposes. 

®Letter from Raynard C. Swank to Maurice F. Tauber, November 4, 1953. 
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Table 14 Library Expenditures at Texas A. & M. 
College, 1946/47-1954/55 


Year 

Total 

Budget^ 

Enroll¬ 

ment^ 

Per 

Student 

Expend. 

Per cent 
of Increase 
or Decrease 

Sample Libraries^ 

Per Increase or 
stud. decrease 

1946/47 

$103,190 

8940 

$11.54 

-34.9 

$23.36 

-34.9 

1947/48 

134,264 

9342 

14.37 

-18.9 

26.58 

-25.9 

1948/49 

138,404 

8539 

16.20 

- 8.62 

31.98 

-10.8 

1949/50^ 

137,865 

7772 

17.73 

... 

35.87 


1950/51 

170,986 

6675 

25.61 

+44.4 

40.36 

+12.5 

1951/52 

183,074 

6583 

27.81 

+56.8 

48.88 

+36.3 

1952/53 

164,522 

6277 

26.21 

+47.8 

53.53 

+49.2 

1953/54 

200,207 

6203 

32.27 

+82.0 

56.19 

+56,6 

1954/55 

211,395 

6257 

33.78 

+90.5 

55.16 

+53.8 


^Source: Statistics for 1946/47 —1949/50 from the survey report, 
p.l31; others provided by Robert A. Houze, librarian, Texas A. & M. Col¬ 
lege. 

^Source; School and Society, 

^ Source: Princeton Statistics. 

^^Year of the survey. 


total budget be spent for salaries and wages as the recommended 
library program developed. 

None of these recommendations was completely achieved, but 
a great improvement was made in the total budget within two years 
after the survey, and the expenditures for books, periodicals, and 
binding came within $14,000 of the recommended figure the year 
following the survey. The surveyors’ recommendation regarding 
salaries, calling for an eventual increase in the proportion of the 
total budget allocated for this purpose, was largely achieved five 
years after the survey when $123,994 was expended for salaries, 
increasing the proportion from 50.68 per cent to 55.92 per cent. 
The actual salary budget was $126,440. During this five-year pe¬ 
riod the ratio of library expenditures to total general educational 
expenditures rose from 1.53 per cent to 3.92 per cent. 

On the basis of expenditures per student the gains were even 
more impressive, $17.73 being spent per student in 1949/50, the 
year of the survey, as compared with $33.78 for 1954/55. As can 
be seen in Table 14, this figure represents a much greater in¬ 
crease over a five-year period than occurred in the case of the 
nonsurveyed libraries. Houze considers the improvement in the 
library’s budget a direct result of the survey. 
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Virginia Polytechnic Institute 

Tauber and Jesse recommended that for the year after the 
survey a general library budget of $158,000 be provided: approxi¬ 
mately $68,000 for books, periodicals, and binding; $82,000 for 
salaries and wages; and $8,000 for equipment and supplies. 

This recommendation was achieved to a large degree two 
years after the survey, when the total budget reached $139,996. 
Two years later the recommended figure was surpassed, a total of 
$177,822 having been expended for library purposes. The recom¬ 
mended proportion was not followed, however, a considerably 
larger proportion being allocated for salaries and wages. 

It is clearly evident in Table 15 that the Virginia Pol 3 rtechnic 
Institute Library improved itself financially following the survey. 
Its annual per student expenditures for library purposes increased 
from $16.77 to $53.91 during the five years following the survey, a 
gain of 221.5 per cent compared with a gain of 75.7 per cent for 
the nonsurveyed libraries. 

Seymour Hobb, the librarian, considers this improvement an 
indirect result of the survey. 


Table 15 Library Expenditures at Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, 1946/47 - 1954/55 


Year 

Total 

Budget®^ 

Enroll¬ 

ment^ 

Per 

Student 

Expend. 

Per cent 
of Increase 
or Decrease 

Sample Libraries^ 

Per Increase or 
stud. decrease 

1946/47 

$ 49,273 

4304 

$11.44 

-31.8 

$23.36 

-26.9 

1947/48 

77,787 

5458 

14.25 

-15,0 

26.58 

-16.9 

1948/49<1 

95,405 

5689 

16.77 

. 

31.98 

. 

1949/50 

128,850 

4767 

27.02 

+61,1 

35.87 

+12.2 

1950/51 

139,996 

3837 

36.48 

+117.5 

40.36 

+26.2 

1951/52 

148,913 

3090 

48.19 

+187.3 

48.88 

+52.8 

1952/53 

177,822 

2981 

59.65 

+255.7 

53.53 

+67.4 

1953/54 

165,633 

3072 

53.91 

+221.5 

56.19 

+75.7 

1954/55 

170,015 

3347 

50.79 

+202.9 

55.16 

+72.5 


^Source: Figures for 1943/44 — 1944/45 taken from the survey re¬ 
port, p.82; others from Statistics of Southern College and University Li¬ 
braries and “College and Ihiiversity Library Statistics, College and 
Research Libraries. 

^Source; School and Society. 

^Source: Princeton Statistics^ 

^Year of the survey. 
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BUDGET PROCEDURES AND ALLOCATION 
OF BOOK FUNDS 

Twenty-two recommendations, almost one third of those made 
regarding financial administration, concerned business procedures 
and the allocation of book funds. Fifteen, or 68.2 per cent, of these 
recommendations were achieved either completely or to a large 
degree, while six were not carried out at all. In one case the rec¬ 
ommendation was said to have been in operation at the time of the 
survey. In seventeen, or 77.3 per cent, of the cases the librarians 
agreed with the recommendations, and in two instances there was 
disagreement. In three cases it could not be ascertained whether 
the librarians agreed or disagreed. 

Nine, or 60.0 per cent, of the recommendations achieved in 
any degree were carried out during the first two years after the 
survey. One was accomplished during each of the next three 
years, and one took more than five years to achieve. In two cases 
the date of accomplishment could not be ascertained. 

The influence of the survey could not easily be estimated in 
the implementation of these recommendations. In five, or one 
third of the cases, the surveys were said to have been an influence: 
in two cases directly, and in three indirectly. In only three in¬ 
stances was it said definitely that the improvements were not the 
result of the surveys. In seven, or 46.7 per cent, of the cases it 
could not be ascertained whether the implementation of the rec¬ 
ommendations resulted from the surveys. Six of these seven rec¬ 
ommendations were made in the Stanford survey. 

Only at Montana State University and the University of South 
Carolina did clear-cut direct resiilts come from the surveyors^ 
recommendations concerning budget procedures and the allocation 
of book funds. Upon the recommendation of Maurice F. Tauber and 
Eugene H. Wilson, at the former institution a subcommittee of the 
Library Committee was appointed to stu(ty the allocation of book 
funds to departments, and out of this came a new allocation sys¬ 
tem. At South Carolina, one year after the survey, the book Imdget 
was supported completely from state funds rather than from stu¬ 
dent fees, successfully achieving a recommendation of the sur- . 
veyors. At the same time, but only indirectly because of the sur¬ 
vey, budget procedures were improved at this library to allow for 
consultation with all parties involved before the submission of a 
budget proposal to the Library Committee and thence to the Dean 
of Administration and President. 

At Indiana University, Robert A. Miller, director of libraries, 
credits the survey indirectly for the revision of the syst^m of al¬ 
location of book funds to schools and de|m*tinents, and Clyde 
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Cantrell, director of libraries at Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
believes that the survey gave him support in the continuation of his 
system of book f\inds allocation. 

Although it is (^ficult to know to what extent the survey can 
be given credit, great success was achieved in implementing the 
recommendations made by Louis R. Wilson and Raynard C. Swank 
regarding budget procedures at Stanford University. All six of the 
recommendations were carried out completely: four within two 
years; two, four years after the survey; and one at some unascer- 
tainable time. Two of the six recommendations concerned the al¬ 
location of book funds to departments, two suggested improvements 
in bookkeeping practices, one suggested the mailing of monthly 
statements to departments, and the last recommended that the Di¬ 
rector of Libraries solicit data regarding book needs from all de¬ 
partments and then consult with the Library Committee in the 
preparation of the budget. 

Where recommendations were not carried out, it was due to 
local restricting circumstances in three cases, disagreement on 
the part of the librarian in one, and for no particularly good reason 
in the other two. 

CENTRAL ADMINISTRATION OF ALL FUNDS 
EXPENDED FOR LIBRARY PURPOSES 

Nine of the twelve surveys included recommendations urging 
that all expenditures for library purposes be made through the li¬ 
brary. Seventeen recommendations were made, and they were 
carried out with only a fair degree of success. 

Seven, or 41.2 per cent, of the recommendations were 
achieved completely, while two, or 11.8 per cent, were carried out 
to a small degree. Four, or 23.5 per cent, of the recommendations 
were not achieved, and an equal number were said to have been in 
operation at the time of the surveys. 

Librarians generally agreed with the surveyors^ recommen¬ 
dations. In fifteen, or 88.2 per cent, of the cases librarians ex¬ 
pressed agreement with the recommendations, and in two instances 
agreement or disagreement could not be ascertained. 

Considering only those recommendations achieved in whole or 
in part, five, or 55.5 per cent, were carried out during the first 
two years after the survey. Two were achieved during the fourth 
year, one the next year, and another more than five years after the 
survey. 

Two thirds of the achieved recommendations were carried out 
as the result of the surveys, five of them directly and one indi¬ 
rectly. In three instances the influence of the survey could not be 
ascertained. 
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While at first glance it would seem that the achievement of 
only six of seventeen recommendations as direct or indirect re¬ 
sults of the surveys represents limited progress, actually the im¬ 
provements effected were quite significant. Five of the nine li¬ 
braries experienced direct results, and a sixth credited the survey 
indirectly with the achievement of a recommendation. Thus it can 
be said that two thirds of the libraries definitely benefited from 
the surveys. 

Centralization of reporting of total library expenditures was 
achieved four years after the survey of the Florida State Univer¬ 
sity Library, and at the University of Georgia all University funds 
expended for library purposes were incorporated in one unified 
budget two years after the survey with financial records showing 
these total expenditures.. At Indiana University two years after the 
survey a unified budget was achieved, and at Montana State Univer¬ 
sity the practice of departments^ purchasing library materials 
through supplies funds was brought to a halt. A single recommen¬ 
dation that all book funds expended by the Texas A. & M. College 
be under the jurisdiction of the librarian and that all books ac¬ 
quired be under his administration was achieved completely four 
years after the survey. These were all direct results of the sur¬ 
veys, according to the librarians of those institutions, and repre¬ 
sented considerable improvement in library administration. 

At Cornell University the complications of total administra¬ 
tion of the University and the state colleges made a unified budget 
seemingly impossible of achievement, but a recommendation to 
that end was partially achieved when funds for the Business, 
Chemistry, Engineering, Physics, Regional History, Zoology, 
Architecture, and Mathematics libraries were placed in the Uni¬ 
versity Library budget. Stephen A. McCarthy, director of librar¬ 
ies, considers this an indirect result of the survey. 

SUMMARY 

Forty-seven, or 67.2 per cent, of the seventy recommenda¬ 
tions made regarding the financial administration of the surveyed 
libraries were carried out in some degree: twenty-eight com¬ 
pletely, sixteen to a large degree, and three to a small degree. 
Seventeen, or 24.3 per cent, of the recommendations were not 
achieved in any degree. In five instances the librarians said that 
the recommended practices were in operation at the time of the 
surveys, and in another case it could not be ascertained that the 
recommendation had or had not been carried out. 

It has been shown that in most cases the librarians agreed 
with the recommendations. In sixty-three, or 90.0 per cent, of the 
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cases the librarians expressed agreement, in one instance with 
some reservations. In the case of two recommendations there was 
disagreement, and in five instances agreement or disagreement 
could not be ascertained. 

It has been seen, again, that the first two years following the 
survey were productive years in terms of library improvements. 
Twenty-seven, or 57.5 per cent, of the forty-seven recommenda¬ 
tions carried out completely or partially were accomplished dur¬ 
ing this period. During the next three years ten recommendations 
were carried out, and it took more than five years to achieve eight. 

Considering only the achieved recommendations, it is clear 
that the smveys exerted a considerable influence. In thirty, or 
63.8 per cent, of the cases the surveys were given direct or indi¬ 
rect credit for the improvements that followed. In the case of only 
four recommendations were the surveys definitely not considered 
factors in the achievement of the recommendations. 

In thirteen instances the influence of the surveys could not be 
ascertained. Ten of these recommendations were for the Stanford 
University Library. 

Most success was seen in the improved budgets following the 
surveys, for which the librarians gave credit, either directly or 
indirectly, to the surveys in 82.6 per cent of the cases. It has been 
noted in Tables 4-15 that in the case of ten libraries per student 
expenditures rose in degrees varying from 5.1 per cent to 649.6 
per cent five years after the surveys. In two instances per student 
expenditures decreased 1.3 per cent and 16.8 per cent during that 
period. 

In seven instances where the per student expenditures were 
increased, the rise was in greater proportion than the mean in¬ 
crease for the nine nonsurveyed libraries used for comparative 
purposes. In the case of two of the surveyed libraries (Cornell 
and Notre Dame), whose per student expenditures did not increase 
in as great a proportion as did the expenditures for the nonsur¬ 
veyed libraries, the actual per student expenditxires exceeded or 
were approximately the same as the mean per student expendi¬ 
tures for the nonsurveyed libraries. 
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Summary and Conclusions 


In the eight preceding chapters 775 recommendations made in 
twelve college and university library surveys have been considered 
in the light of what has taken place since the surveys. An attempt 
has been made to ascertain to what extent those recommendations 
have been carried out, when they were achieved, what the influence 
of the surveys was, and whether the librarians agreed with the 
re com mendations, 

From these findings should come an answer to the question: 

Is the college and university library survey as conducted by out¬ 
side experts an effective instrument in bringing about results con¬ 
ducive to the growth and development of the surveyed library? In 
considering this problem, it should be remembered that a basic 
assumption stated in Chapter n is that the achievement of a rec¬ 
ommendation made by an outside expert and concurred in fey the 
librarian is in itself progress in the growth and development of the 
library. 

Before proceeding any further, the inevitable question of 
weighting recommendations should be considered. Although rela¬ 
tive importance of the recommendations has t)een considered in 
the detailed discussion in each chapter, the tatiular summari 2 ^ti(m 
has thrown all recommendations together, regardless of the fact 
that some recommendations were much more important than 
others. This is an obvious and unfortunate weakness, \mt it would 
seem to fe>e an almost impossible task to avoid it. Eells was faced 
with this same problem in doing his monumental stuffy, in which he 
says: 


im 
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This is probably the most serious objection to the method. 

.. .It is likely that this objection is not so serious as it seems, 
however, when large numbers are concerned. The law of av¬ 
erages tend to apply. Such differences tend to be compensat¬ 
ing. It is conceivable that all of the important recommenda¬ 
tions have been disregarded and all the incidental ones carried 
out, but an examination of the individual reports submitted 
does not indicate that such is the case.^ 

WHAT HAPPENS AFTER A SURVEY? 

It has been shown in the preceding chapters that something 
does happen after a survey. In most cases the survey report be¬ 
came a manual that the librarian followed assiduously, turning to 
it for guidance in the development of the library; pointing to it as a 
supporting document when trying to convince administration, staff, 
and faculty of needed improvements; and referring to it periodically 
to review progress. 

Table 16 shows that something was done about more than two 
thirds of the 775 recommendations made. Of the 531 recommen¬ 
dations carried out to some degree, 269 were achieved completely, 
185 to a large degree, and 77 to a small degree. In terms of per¬ 
centages these figures are 34.7 per cent, 23.9 per cent, and 9.9 
per cent of all the recommendations made, respectively. In 
slightly more than one fourth of the cases recommendations were 
not achieved in any degree. 

In all but one of the eight categories listed in Table 16 more 
than 50.0 per cent of the recommendations made were carried out 
either completely or to a large degree. In four cases the figure 
was over 60.0 per cent. The least success was achieved in the 
area of integration and co-operation, in which only 41.4 per cent of 
the recommendations were achieved completely or to a large de¬ 
gree. 

Greatest success, in terms of percentage of completed rec¬ 
ommendations, was in the category of readers^ services, in which 
68.9 per cent of the recommendations were carried out either 
completely or to a large degree. If recommendations achieved to 
a small degree are considered, it can be said that 73.1 per cent of 
the recommendations regarding readers^ services were carried 
out in whole or in part. 

Where recommendations were not carried out, it was because 
of a variety of reasons. Most commonly cited were insufficient 


^Walter Crosby Sells, Surveys of American Higher Education (New York: 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 1937), p.l89. 
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Table 16 Summary of Recommendations Made in Twelve College 
and University Library Surveys 


Recommendations 

Gtovt., 

Organ., 

and 

Admin. 

Technical Readers^ 
Services Services 

Integration 

and 

Co¬ 

operation 

Library 

Building 

Resources 

for 

Study and Library 
Research Personnel 

Financial 

Admin. 

Total 


No. 

Per 

cent 

No 

Per 

cent 

No. 

Per 

cent 

No. 

Per 

cent 

No. 

Per 

cent 

No 

Per 

cent 

No. 

Per 

cent 

No. 

Per 

cent 

No. 

Per 

cent 

Achieved: 



















completely 

59 

40.4 

59 

40.2 

60 

50.4 

12 

22.7 

24 

31.6 

5 

8 2 

22 

21.4 

28 

40.0 

269 

34.7 

to a large degree 

23 

15 7 

30 

20.4 

22 

18.5 

10 

18.7 

23 

30.3 

28 

45.9 

33 

32.0 

16 

22.9 

185 

23.9 

to a small degree 

13 

8.9 

14 

9 5 

5 

4.2 

6 

11.3 

3 

3.9 

15 

24.6 

18 

17 5 

3 

4.3 

77 

9 9 

In operation at time 
of survey 

2 

1.4 

4 

2.7 

2 

1.7 

4 

7.6 


_ 

1 

1.6 

1 

0.9 

5 

7.1 

19 

2.5 

Not ascertainable 

1 

0.7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

5.7 

- 

- 

1 

1.6 

- 

- 

1 

1.4 

6 

0.8 

Not applicable 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1.9 

3 

3.9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

0.5 

Not achieved 

48 

32.9 

40 

27.2 

30 

25.2 

17 

32.1 

23 

30.3 

11 

18.1 

29 

28.2 

17 

24 3 

215 

27 7 

Total recommen¬ 
dations 

146 100.0 

147 100.0 

119 100.0 

53 100.0 

76 100.0 

61 100 0 

103 100.0 

70 lOO'O 

775 100.0 

Librarian: 



















agreed with 
recommendation 

131 

89 7 

123 

83 7 

98 

82 4 

45 

84.9 

52 

68.4 

53 

86.9 

90 

87.4 

62 

88.6 

654 

84.4 

disagreed with 
recommendation 

12 

8.2 

14 

9 5 

14 

11 8 

6 

11.> 

15 

19.8 

4 

6.5 

8 

7.8 

2 

2.9 

75 

9.7 

agreed with 
reservations 

3 

2.1 

10 

6 8 

6 

5.0 

1 

1.9 

7 

9.2 

2 

3 3 

5 

4.8 

1 

1.4 

35 

4-5 

Not ascertainable 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

0.8 

1 

1.9 

2 

2.6 

2 

3.3 


- 

5 

7.1 

11 

1.4 


funds, constitutional or institutional restrictions, personality prob¬ 
lems, resistance to change, and numerous other problems peculiar 
to particular academic communities. In some instances librarians 
did not carry out recommendations because they disagreed with 
them. 

It is interesting at this point to compare quantitatively the re¬ 
sults of library surveys as ascertained in this study with results 
of surveys of higher education, as found by Eells. As a part of his 
total study he examined the results of fifty surveys and found that 
71.0 per cent of the 4974 recommendations involved were carried 
out completely or in part.^ In this study of the results of library 
surveys it has been found that 68.5 per cent of the 775 recommen¬ 
dations involved were carried out in full or in part. 

Eells found, too, that less than 29.0 per cent of the recommen¬ 
dations had not been carried out at aU.® This compares with 27.7 
per cent, the percentage of unachieved recommendations deter¬ 
mined in this study. When one considers that Eells included in his 
number of completed recommendations some which in this sk^ 


p.l82. 

^Ibid. 
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would have fallen into categories such as “in operation at time of 
survey,” or “not applicable,” it can be seen that the quantitative 
results are almost identical. 

WHEN AEE RECOMMENDATIONS CARRIED OUT? 

As might be expected, the impact of the survey is greatest 
during the first two years following it, though it cannot be said that 
the survey is then forgotten. Table 1? shows that 242, or 45.5 per 
cent, of the recommendations carried out completely or partially 
were achieved during the first two years. Thereafter it will be 
seen that progress was slower, but each year showed some re¬ 
sults. One might question the influence of the survey when more 
than five years have elapsed between the survey and the imple¬ 
mentation of a recommendation, but in many cases librarians re¬ 
ported that the survey was still a strong factor. 

Most immediate success was achieved in regard to recom¬ 
mendations concerning government, organization, and administra¬ 
tion of the libraries. In this category 67.4 per cent of the recom¬ 
mendations were carried out during the first two years. When one 


Table 17 Summaiy of Achieved RecomrneiMlatlons Made m Twelve 
College and University Library Surveys 


Recommendations 

achieved 

Govt., 

Organ., 

and 

Admin. 

Integration 

and 

Technical Readers' Co- 

Services Services operation 

Library 

Building 

Resources 

for 

Study and Library 
Research Personnel 

Financial 

Admin. 

Total 


No. 

Per 

cent 

No. 

Per 

cent 

No. 

Per 

cent 

No. 

Per 

cent 

No 

Per 

cent 

No 

Per 

cent 

No. 

Per 

cent 

No. 

Per 

cent 

No. 

Per 

cent 

1st year after 
survey 

43 

45.3 

34 

33.0 

25 

28.7 

6 

21.4 

6 

12.0 

12 

25.0 

16 

21.9 

10 

21.3 

152 

28.6 

2nd year after 
survey 

21 

22.1 

15 

14.6 

13 

14.9 

4 

14.3 

5 

10.0 

3 

6.3 

12 

16.4 

17 

36.2 

90 

16.9 

3rd year after 
survey 

6 

6.3 

12 

11.7 

12 

13.8 

2 

7.1 

1 

2.0 

3 

6.3 

9 

12.3 

3 

6.4 

48 

9.1 

4th year after 
survey 

4 

4.2 

7 

6.8 

7 

8.1 

2 

7 1 

2 

4.0 

2 

4.1 

2 

2.8 

4 

8.5 

30 

5.7 

&th year after 
survey 

12 

12.6 

13 

12.6 

14 

16.1 

1 

3.6 

6 

12.0 

2 

4.1 

7 

9.6 

3 

6.4 

58 

10.9 

After five years 

7 

7.4 

16 

15.5 

14 

16.1 

4 

14.3 

22 

44.0 

9 

18.8 

16 

21.9 

8 

17 0 

96 

18.1 

Date not 
ascertainatde 

2 

2.1 

6 

5.8 

2 

2.3 

9 

32.2 

8 

16.0 

17 

35.4 

11 

15.1 

2 

4.2 

57 

10.7 

T(^al recoBomen- 
datiof^ at^leved 

9s loo.a 1S3 io©ii 

87 100.0 

28 100.0 

50 100.0 

48 100.0 

73 100.0 

47 100.0 

531 100.0 

Direct result of 
survey 

43 

47.4 

48 

46.8 

30 

34.5 

6 

21.4 

12 

24.0 

12 

25.0 

16 

21.9 

12 

25.5 

181 

34.1 

Indirect result of 
survey 

29 

30.5 

29 

28.2 

27 

31.1 

7 

25.0 

15 

30.0 

19 

39.6 

34 

46.6 

18 

38.3 

178 

33 5 

Not a result of 
survey 

3 

3.2 

11 

10.7 

15 

17.2 

9 

32.2 

16 

32.0 

10 

20.8 

12 

16.4 

4 

8.5 

80 

15.1 

Not ascertainable 

18 

18.9 

15 

14.5 

15 

17.2 

6 

21.4 

7 

14.0 

7 

14 6 

11 

15.1 

13 

27.7 

92 

17.3 
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realizes that this figure represents such accomplishments on the 
various campuses as the centralization of library resources and 
administration, the adoption of statutes or bylaws defining library 
resources and the duties of the librarian, the establishment or re¬ 
activation of library committees, the improved organization of li¬ 
braries, and numerous other improvements, it must be agreed that 
considerable good came of the surveys in a short space of time. 

Slower to accomplish were those recommendations concerning 
library buildings. This is understandable, for many of the recom¬ 
mendations were for new buildings or major additions or renova¬ 
tion, all of which require major special appropriations and which 
can be achieved only after long campaigns. Only 22.0 per cent of 
these recommendations were carried out during the first two years 
following the surveys, and in 44.0 per cent of the cases it took 
more than five years to achieve results. 

Eells, in his study, found a much hi^er percentage of accom¬ 
plishment during the first three years following the surveys. In 
his research he found that 2820, or 79.8 per cent, of the 3530 rec¬ 
ommendations carried out fully or partially were accomplished 
within three years after the sxirvey.^ In this study of the results of 
library surveys only 54.6 per cent of the achieved recommenda¬ 
tions were carried out during the first three years after the sur¬ 
vey. This discrepancy need not be disturbing, for it is difficult to 
determine in many cases just when a recommendation has been 
carried out. In this study, for example, the date of accomplish¬ 
ment for fifty-seven recommendations was considered “not ascer¬ 
tainable.” Eells did not employ such a category, which could ac¬ 
count for some of the variance. At any rate, the important point to 
make is that in each case the first two or three years are the most 
productive in terms of carrying out recommendations. 

DO LIBRARIANS AGREE WITH THE RECOMMENDATIONS? 

It has been found that in the vast majority of instances the li¬ 
brarians agreed with the recommendations made by the surveyors. 
It will be seen in Table 16 that in 88.9 per cent of the cases the li¬ 
brarians were in agreement with the surveyors, in 4.5 per cent in¬ 
stances with some reservations. In only 9.7 per cent of the cases 
did the librarians express definite disagreement. 

In all but one of the broad categories included in this stucfy the 
extent of agreenaent was quite consistent, percentages rai^ng 
from 86.8 per cent to 92.2 per cent. The exception is found in the 
recommendations concerning library buildings. Here there was 


Ibid. 
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agreement in 77.6 per cent of the cases, 9.2 per cent with reserva¬ 
tions, Where there was disagreement, it was usually in regard to 
remodeling and utilization of space. 

ARE THE RECOMMENDATIONS CARRIED OUT AS DIRECT 
OR INDIRECT RESULTS OF THE SURVEYS? 

It is admittedly difficult in many cases to say categorically 
that a recommendation was carried out as a direct or indirect re¬ 
sult of a survey. Within the limits of the definitions cited in Chap¬ 
ter n, however, it woxild seem reasonable to expect a person, or 
persons, who were close to the survey and who could speak with 
understanding of the situation to make a fair judgment as to the in¬ 
fluence of the survey. Subjective as this opinion may be, it is nev¬ 
ertheless worth something, and until someone devises a better 
method of measurement, it must serve the purpose. 

Only in the case of the Stanford survey has no attempt been 
made to say that recommendations were or were not results of the 
survey. As was stated in an earlier chapter, because Swank was 
in the unique position of having been appointed Director of Librar¬ 
ies for the library he helped survey, he felt it impossible to say 
that partic\ilar recommendations were carried out as a result of 
the survey. Nevertheless, he does say the following: 

One thing is clear, however, in the case of Stanford. The 
survey did set forth a program which in large was promptly 
effected. There is no question about results, whether direct 
or indirect, and there is no doubt that the survey was an effec¬ 
tive instrument in helping to bring about those results.® 

Considering only the 531 recommendations carried out in 
whole or in part, one will note in Table 17 that 359, or 67.6 per 
cent, of the total were achieved as results of the surveys, slightly 
more than half of them as direct results. In 15.1 per cent of the 
cases the achievements were definitely not considered results of 
the surveys, and in the cxase of 17.3 per cent of the recommenda¬ 
tions the influence of the surveys could not be ascertained. This 
latter figiire represents ninety-two recommendations, seventy- 
seven of which were made in the Stanford survey. Thus, it can be 
said that in 67.6 per cent of the cases the librarians credited the 
surveys directly or indirectly, and in the case of at least seventy- 
seven recommendations, representing 14.5 per cent of the total 


Letter from Raynard C. Swank to Walfred Erickson, October 10, 1957. 
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carried out, the survey was considered an effective instrument in 
the results achieved. 

Major credit was given the surveys in carrying out recom¬ 
mendations concerning government, organization, and administra¬ 
tion and those in the area of technical services. In the first cate¬ 
gory only 3.2 per cent of the achieved recommendations were said 
not to have been carried out as results of the sui;veys. In 77.9 per 
cent of the cases the sxmveys were given credit, 47.4 per cent di¬ 
rectly, In the case of 18.9 per cent of the recommendations the in¬ 
fluence of the surveys coxild not be ascertained. 

In the area of technical processes 74.8 per cent of the recom¬ 
mendations carried out were said to have been achieved as results 
of the surveys, 46.6 per cent directly. In 10.7 per cent of the 
cases the surveys were not considered a factor, and in the case of 
14.5 per cent of the recommendations the influence of the surveys 
was unascertainable. 

CONCLUSIONS 

When one considers that almost 60.0 per cent of the approxi¬ 
mately 775 recommendations made in twelve surveys were carried 
out completely or in a large part, and that another approximately 
10.0 per cent were achieved to a small degree, it must be conceded 
that the survey as conducted by outside experts produces results. 
The fact that only in approximately 15.0 per cent of the cases were 
the surveys definitely considered to have exerted no influence in 
the achievement of these recommendations supports this conclu¬ 
sion. 

Moreover, when one examines the evidence presented in de¬ 
tail in previous chapters outlining the specific results, the case for 
the survey has been strengthened. It has been shown that, in most 
cases following a survey, library organization has been improved, 
budgets have been increased, technical processes have been made 
more efficient, readers’ services have been bettered, and corre¬ 
sponding improvements have been made with varying degrees of 
success regarding the other essentials of a good college or univer¬ 
sity library program. The surveys appear to be least successful 
in effecting integration and co-operation of the libraries beyond 
the local level and in the improvement of building facilities. 

Even in the case of the libraries where the surveys exerted 
relatively little over-all influence the results must be considered 
well worth the expenditure of money, time, and energy. A case in 
point is the University of South Carolina Library. Less success 
was achieved here than in some of the libraries in carrying out 
the surveyors^ recommendations, but on one score there was great 
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success, and this alone would have made the survey worth while. 
The financial support for the sorely needed reclassification project 
resulted from the survey, enabling the library to lay a firm 
groundwork for future growth and to give better service to its pa¬ 
trons.® 

The question will naturally be raised whether it was necessary 
to bring in outsiders to survey the libraries and make recommen¬ 
dations for improvements. Could not the librarians and their 
staffs have done this as well themselves? In some cases this 
could certainly be an effective technique, but in the libraries con¬ 
sidered in this study it seems doubtful that the self-survey would 
have accomplished as much. In some cases, such as the Univer¬ 
sity of South Carolina'^ and Texas A. & M. College, local surveys 
by the staff and faculty groups had been made but with limited re¬ 
sults. 

In the case of some of the libraries the librarians recognized 
their problems and could recommend solutions themselves. In 
fact, recommendations made by the surveyors in many instances 
had been made earlier by the librarians but had fallen on deaf 
ears. In some cases the librarians had the major problems pin¬ 
pointed before the surveyors arrived on the scene. This is pointed 
up very well 1^ Seymour Robb, who says, 

... I had already given two years of concentrated study to 
the library needs of V.P.I. before the survey was started... 
When they [the surveyors] arrived on our campus, I spent two 
or three days in going over with them the studies I had made 
as to our specific needs and I am happy to say that we were 
almost IQO per cent in agreement... This accounts for so 
many cases in your questionnaire that I have marked indi¬ 
rectly the result of the Survey.’ I am sure that if they had not 
backed me up I would not have been able to accomplish as 
much as I have so far.® 

This emphasis upon the need for the wei^ of the advice of 
the outside expert was expressed at various times by all the li¬ 
brarians included in this study. The surveyors exerted an influ¬ 
ence upon the University administrators nc^ merely because they 


®See p.37-38. 

’prior to 1945/46, surveys of the University of &)uth Carolina Library 
were made by a faculty committee, the Blue Key Honorary Service Fraternity, and 
the library staS. These are documented in brief, mimeographed, unpublished 
reports. 

* Letter from S^nnour Robb^ librarian, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, to 
Waif red Erickson, May 6, 1957. 
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were outsiders, but because they were unusually competent men 
who could on their own merits command the respect of these peo¬ 
ple. 

On the basis of the examination of the results of the twelve 
surveys considered in this study, it would seem safe to conclude 
that the college and university library survey conducted by outside 
experts does produce results which are conducive to the growth 
and development of the library surveyed. Three factors seem of 
major importance in the achievement of the results: (1) the sur¬ 
veyors are highly competent persons who have the respect of the 
University administration; (2) they bring to the scene a degree of 
objectivity which only skilled outsiders can have; and (3) the fact 
that it has been deemed necessary to seek the advice of outside 
experts adds emphasis to the needs of the library and attention is 
focused upon them. 

Granted that causal relationships in this regard are difficult 
to prove, it would certainly seem safe to say, on the basis of the 
good results described in the preceding chapters and the opinions 
of librarians well acquainted with their own situations, that the 
three factors mentioned above are closely related to the success 
of the surveys. 

Although this study has been concerned primarily with the re¬ 
sults of the surveys as reflected in the improvement of the total 
library in the academic commxmity, there was good secondary re¬ 
sults which can be described as ly-products of the survey. 

First, the survey was a professional stimulus for those staff 
members who participated. They helped collect data for the sur¬ 
veyors and were obliged to reconsider and evaluate procedures in 
light of the surveyors’ recommendations. 

Secondly, attention of the academic community was focused 
upon the libraries. Going to the administration and faculty mem¬ 
bers for data, the surveyors succeeded in developing a library 
consciousness on the part of both groups, creating a climate in 
which the library could thrive. 

As a third -product, and closely related to the above, the 
survey and its subsequent report proved an educational instrument 
for the administration and the facility. Certainly a great cfeal was 
learned about the libraries on the part of these groups through the 
means of this instrument. 

In the fourth place, the publication of the report itself in each 
case provided a document useful to the librarian and staff in plan¬ 
ning the development of the library and to starts library ad¬ 
ministration generaHy. 
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